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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
she spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
avil and progressively establish the king- 
jom of God. Neither this nor any other 
itatement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
yssential principles of the Universalist 
‘faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Special Excursion 


The “gay” side of this Institute will 
have its innings on Wednesday afternoon, 
August 18, and if the weather is propitious 
the occasion should be, as newspapers 
would say, ‘‘one long to be remembered.” 
The credit for the idea of the Special Ex- 
cursion, which is to take place that after- 
noon, belongs primarily to Warren J. 
Guild, with additional good points sup- 
plied by Robert F. Needham. Arrange- 
ments are being perfected so that the whole 
Institute may easily and pleasantly desert 
the ocean for an afternoon among the 
Maine hills and lakes, with special empha- 
sis probably on the latter. 

The place: On one of Maine’s beautiful 
lakes. ‘‘Watch for the name.” 

Date: Wednesday, August 18, 1937. 

Time: Start about two p. m. 

Sports and games for all. 

Lake bathing for those who want it. 

A chance to view a beautiful sunset. 

A picine supper that all will enjoy. 

Full details will be announced later, but 
those who read this need not worry but 
what there will be enough of the interest- 
ing and the lively put into this afternoon 
and early evening to make sure that ‘a 
good time will he had by all.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren J. Guild will be 
in general charge, but there will be addi- 
tional members of the ‘‘committee’” in 
order to make sure that the whole affair 
is run off smoothly. 

It is probable that a visit will be worked 
in to the Maine Fish Hatchery at Ray- 
mond. 

A.I.A. 


aoe 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


With a registration 50 percent more than 
last year, the Young People’s Institute 
completed a week of varied and interesting 
activities. Delegates coming the greatest 
distance were Richard 8S. Mulford of Oak 
Park, Ill., and Francis Strang of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

The registration for the Institute of Re- 
ligious Education is the largest since 1931. 
Together with the faculty members and 
other associated members and their friends, 
the number in the dining-room each day 
was around 140. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Rainey Bennett 
of Elgin, Ill., arrived July 17 after a trip 
around the Gaspe Peninsula. Two days 
later they were joined by Mrs. Rainey 
Bennett, Jr., of Chicago, Ill., Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrett King and their two boys, Thomas 
and Bennett, of Highland Park, Ill. Mr. 
and Mrs. King started for Chicago the 
next day and left the boys camping at the 
pine grove until the middle of August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Shinn have 
made a gift of one dozen each of silver 
knives and forks. 

An interesting exhibit on the parlor table 
in the Quillen is a “Venus Fly Trap” 


which Lucile Ward of Rose Hill, N. C., 
sent up by Mrs. Stanley Manning. This 
curious plant is found only within a radius 
of one hundred miles from Wilmington, 
Nac: 

Wednesday, August 11, will be a red 
letter day during the Women’s and Min- 
isters’ Institutes. Dr. Barclay Acheson, 
associate editor of the Readers’ Digest, will 
give a special address to the ministers 
during the second class period in Rowland 
Hall, beginning about ten a.m. At 12.30 
comes the annual Ministers’ Luncheon 
which ministers within reach of Ferry 
Beach are invited to attend. Reservations 
for the luncheon should be made with the 
secretary by noon on Tuesday, August 10. 
In the afternoon the second sale of fair 
articles takes place with special enter- 
tainment features. It is expected that the 
annual clam bake on the beach will be 
held that evening. 

Mrs. Elvyra Hamilton announces that 
the closing feature of the Birthday Party 
on August 12 will be a dance. The Birth- 
day Supper starts at 6.30. It is hoped that 
all contributions for the Birthday Fund 
will be in the hands of Mrs. Nelson at that 
time, when she is to announce the grand 
total and the amounts contributed by the 
different month groups. 

Rev. William Rainey Bennett of Elgin, 
Ill., will preach in the grove Sunday, Au- 
gust 1, at eleven a. m. (daylight time). 
Several dozen members will be present 
during the first week of August, and, to- 
gether with neighbors and visitors, there 
ought to be a good-sized congregation. 

Mrs. Walter L. Jenks and Mrs. J. 
Maurice Gaudry of Concord, N. H., were 
over-night guests July 21. On that day 
Mrs. C. V. Rawson and D. Stanley Raw- 
son of Worcester, Mass., Mrs. H. P. Parker 
of Marblehead, Mass., Mrs. Elsie E. 
Scharnagel, Grace Walker and Mrs. Wood- 
bury of Salem, Mass., were dinner guests. 
Arrivals that day included Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, 
Maine, and Colonel and Mrs. Clifford L. 
Miller and two sons of East Kingston, 
N. H. Colonel Miller, a chaplain in the 
United States army, has recently been 
transferred from Honolulu, Hawaii, to 
Shreveport, La., and while enjoying several 
months leave is renewing associations 
with other Universalist ministers. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Hartwell of Medford, 
Mass., and her children, have been visiting 
with Mrs. David Snow in Tower Cottage. 

Mrs. Eleanor Prescott Huckman is on 
from St. Louis after a visit in Washington, 
D. C. She and “Bobby’ are staying at 
her father’s cottage at Camp Ellis. The 
Prescotts have been entertaining Mr. and 
Mrs. D. H. Moody of Quincy, Mass. 

Many expressions of admiration and 
appreciation have been heard concerning 
the way in which the grounds and buildings 
of the association look as a result of the 
improvement work which Mr. Sodergren 
has supervised since the middle of May. 
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“SOCIAL ACTION”? ON THE LABOR SPY 


E have had occasion to make some positive 
comments upon the actions of labor or- 
ganizations which are illegal or which, if 

not illegal, seem to us un-American and immoral. 

We are equally ready to call attention to im- 
moral, un-American, and, in some cases, illegal actions 
on the other side. 

The Congregational churches support a com- 
mittee called “The Council for Social Action,” not 
all of whose words and actions we can endorse, but we 
say flatly that it will pay us to read their semi-monthly 
publication called Social Action. The reading may 
balance somewhat the excessive amount of literature 
that we read on the other side. Social Action costs 
only $1.00 a year, and can be reached through its 
offices at 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Volume three, Number twelve, of this publica- 
tion, is taken up entirely with an article called ‘The 
Labor Spy,” by Gordon Hopkins, based on the inves- 
tigation of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, headed by Senator LaFollette, and upon the 
records of the National Labor Relations Board. 

What may astound many of our readers who 
have known in general that there was such a thing 
as spying on employees by employers, is the amount 
of it. Many of the most reputable and important 
industrial concerns in the United States are listed 
as users of the organizations set up to do spying. 

Now in principle it is not only permissible but 
commendable for employers to know all about their 
workers. Banks have to know about the personal 
habits of men and women in positions of trust. But the 
situation is radically changed if employers corrupt 
men to gain information, and if they seek information 
in order to punish workers who are doing lawful and 
proper things. 

Social Action gives the names of the powerful 
detective agencies which are engaged in the business 
of supplying employers with information. It de- 
scribes the methods used, which in many cases are 
shocking and shameless. It charges that the main 
object of the employers is to prevent the formation 
of unions, and that they accomplish the end sought 
by prompt discharge of union leaders, by blacklisting 
them, and by warning other workers. 

Just as clear as the right of men not to join a 
union is their right to join a union. Whatever inter- 
feres on either side is immoral and un-American. 

Just as clear is it that if the men want a “com- 
pany union” they ought to be at liberty to organize 
in that way, and that if they want to be a part of the 
C. I. O. or the A. F. of L. they ought to be free to 
organize in that way. 


Whatever employers may say for themselves in 
this matter, it is a startling thing to find over two 
hundred powerful detective organizations living on 
the business of supplying information to employers, 
and handling matters during a strike. It is startling 
to find a single one of these agencies spending $240,000 
of employers’ money in the first seven months of 1936, 
“for corrupting men to sell out their fellow workers.” 

A stool pigeon is a workman hired to spy on his 
fellow workmen. The detailed zccount of how they 
operate and what they accomplish does not make 
pleasant reading. 

Many pages of this issue of Social Action are given 
to an account of strike-breaking in which we find old 
acquaintances of Red Network notoriety active. 

It is a sorry business, but we need to know about 
every “‘sorry business.” 

We do not propose to give up our views about 
sit-down strikes and the open shop because powerful 
employers do illlegal and immoral things, but we do 
not intend to be the tail to their kite. What is wrong 
is wrong, and the Church can not endorse wrong or 
submit to wrong. 

If we can not reach the more excellent way that 
Paul writes about all at once through love, then we 
must reach it through law, and law that will be ad- 
ministered fairly for everybody. 

* * 

FAULT Y DEDUCTIONS IN HISTORY 
AYBE Franklin D. Roosevelt will be remem- 
bered in history mainly as a would-be wrecker 
who would have laid profane hands upon the 
ark of the covenant in our government—the Supreme 
Court—and maybe on the other’hand history will 
record that his fight against the fossilized mind was 
one of the bravest and most helpful acts in our history. 

Maybe the stern measures of the Russian Gov- 
ernment against the ‘““Trotskyists” will react to bring 
about the downfall of Stalin, but the wish may be 
father to the thought, and the fact may be just the 
opposite. “ 

Many years ago in reviewing McMaster’s fourth 
volume of “A History of the People of the United 
States from the Revolution to the Civil War,’ Pro- 
fessor Hart pointed out that the War of 1812 was be- 
gun by two sections, was opposed by New England, 
and almost led to the breaking up of the Union. 
Commentators were certain that the result of the war 
would be disintegration. But from the war, as Hart 
says, “emerged a compact and powerful little nation.” 

There was a great outery because nothing was 
said in the treaty of peace about the impressment of 
American seamen, one cause of our going to war, yet 
never again were our seamen impressed. 
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We indite these lines not to touch off firecrackers 
in somnolent Universalist homes, or to bolster up any 
pet political theory, but merely to suggest that the 
science of human relations is in its infancy, and that 
there is much for us to learn about the onward march 
of man. 

The Universalist Church, according to the figures, 
seemed to be about ready to call it a day. We could 
not talk about an old-fashioned hell, for people wanted 
to hear about Hollywood or better spark plugs. And 
yet we are not “folding up,” and our ministers are 
finding plenty to say about the hells of today without 
beating over the old straw. 

As intelligent human beings, we shall want to go 
on and deduce conclusions from observed facts, the 
best we can. That is the only way to add to knowl- 
edge. We shall want to fight lustily for our con- 
clusions. Even if we are wrong now and then it is 
better not to join the do-nothings. But all of us as 
individuals, and the causes that we espouse, will be 
advanced immeasurably if we realize that highly in- 
telligent men have been wrong in the past, and will 
be wrong in the future, and that it is just remotely 
possible that now and then we may be wrong our- 
selves. 

* * 


THE NECESSITY OF THE TRINITY 


HE author of a new book* upon the absolute 
necessity of the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
was recently brought out by the American Tract 

Society, is no fool. We do not accept his conclusions, 
but we are glad to have a scholarly man who is up to 
date in modern theological literature, attempt a book 
of this kind. Dr. C. Norman Bartlett was a Phi Beta 
Kappa man at Colgate, and is a professor of Christian 
Ethics and Comparative Religions in a Bible Insti- 
tute. He is not one of the Sunday night ranters, say- 
ing the same thing over and over again ad nauseam. 
He is a reverent philosopher. The religious world 
probably will not accept his views. In our opinion 
our world will move more and more to the position 
that the best that we can know as to the nature of 
God will come to us through the experience of God. 
In order to pray and to receive help we do not have to 
stretch our minds around a concept of God as three 
centers of consciousness in one personality, and as a 
triple consciousness in each of the three persons in one 
God. The work of Dr. Bartlett is not needed to keep 
us from sailing on to the shoals of Sabellianism, “a 
three-fold modal manifestation of one Person,” or of 
tri-theism, a view of the Trinity as three Gods. We 
are not going in either direction. We are simply 
going to accept God as God, and God as one, and gladly 
admit the possibility of three or 338 or three billion 
forms cf manifestation. 

The necessity of the Trinity, according to Dr. 
Bartlett, lies in the fact that a unipersonal God would 
tend to be depersonalized, and a solitary absolute 
would suffer inevitable deterioriation through infinite 
egccentricity. Profound chapters in this work deal 
with the impossibility of self-knowledge on the part 


*Why Must God Be More Than One Person in Order to Be 
God at All? By C. Norman Bartlett. American Tract So- 
ciety: 7 W. 45th Street, New York. Price $1.50. 


of God apart from fellowship with another divine 
being, assert that God requires another Divine Per- 
son to love, and that oneness on the part of two divine 
persons requires a third as a bond of union. It isa 
likable intellectual who leads us along such paths. 

The work is a work of theological trigonometry 
and calculus. We prefer the gospels and the psalms. 

* * 


A BOOK ABOUT JUDSON 


DONIRAM JUDSON is one of the heroic figures 
of the Christian Church. He went to Burma 
in 1813 and lived there thirty-eight years. 

He proved himself to be a man of courage and resource 
and a Christian statesman. In his life truth proved 
to be stranger and more romantic than fiction. 

Dr. Warburton, professor of Christian missions 
in the Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California, a 
competent scholar and an interesting writer, has en- 
riched religious literature with a new life of Judson, 
the first in fifty years. * 

We do not find any flaws in Judson as we read this 
book, although they must have been in the man. But 
we do find a vivid picture of a giant, and Judson can 
be pictured truthfully as a giant. 

“The wives of Judson, whose sacrifice and re- 
sourcefulness make a bright page of Christian history, 
the perils by land and sea, the story of the prison at 
Ava, the mighty faith that would not be daunted, all 
make a great story. Dr. Warburton has told it well. 


*Eastward. The Story of Adoniram Judson. By Stacy R. 
Warburton. Round Table Press: New York. Price $2.50. 
* Ox 


IS THIS THE “RETURN TO RELIGION?” 


HE ery of “Communism!” has been used so in- 
discriminately for somany years as a red herring 
that there is practically no odor left init. This 

is a serious outcome, because a richly ripe clupea 
harengus is one of the most necessary pieces of political 
equipment. However, this predicament is being dealt 
with in a constructive way. At any rate, certain fac- 
tions in this country with vast unrealized political 
resources have caught something that promises to 
emanate a fairly diverting smell. The monster is 
“Atheism.” 

To be sure, political groups sought their ends 
under the guise of putting down atheism long before 
Mussolini and Hitler ever thought of saving Europe 
from Communism. But with the rise and triumph 
(perhaps it will turn out to be a brief one) of liberalism 
in religion the ery of “‘Atheism!’’ aroused people less 
and less until it fell into political disuse. Even with 
the supposed “return to religion,” there is still some 
question as to how successfully it can be revived. 
Nevertheless, it has the virtue of lacking the great 
defect of “Communism!” The main trouble with 
using Communism in America for the purpose of 
diverting public attention from the nature of one’s 
real aims is that there is a statistical report on Com- 
munism’s strength. Every quadrennium the Com- 
munists put up a candidate for President, and they 
invariably make a poor showing. (This may be the 
main reason for the perennial drive to bar Communist 
candidates from the polls: elections deflate the Red 
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Peril.) Atheism has the virtue of being beyond com- 
putation. There is nothing whatever to check the 
imagination hovering over the horror of it. There- 
fore, the forces of “subversion” (i. e., my political 
opponents) are being branded in some quarters as 
“atheists.” Communism remains as evil a thing as 
ever, but now chiefly on account of its Godlessness. 
And the particularly dangerous thing about the 
“pinks” (with which our schools are dangerously 
sprinkled) is that they are seeking to destroy belief in 
God. 

Now, we are quite as concerned about the essen- 
tial Godlessness of the so-called Christian civiliza- 
tion of the western world as any Roman Catholic 
hierarch, Tammany sachem, Liberty Leaguer, or their 
parsonic cohorts and lackeys. But whenever a group 
of these boys get together to praise God and denounce 
atheism we are not impressed. We feel pretty sure 
that there’s an unholy plot brewing, and that a smoke- 
screen is being laid down to conceal it. Indeed, we 
have no sympathy whatever with any attempt to 
make belief or disbelief in God a rabble-rousing slogan. 

Although belief in God has always been a major 
premise with the great religious prophets, one of the 
main endeavors of these men has been to spiritualize 
the concept of God and rescue it from the mire into 
which it tends to sink whenever worldly men go in 
for piety. As Isaiah heard the Eternal saying: “This 
people honor me with their lips, but their hearts are 
far away from me; for the doctrines they teach (in 
my name) are but human precepts’’—i. e., the pre- 
cepts of near-sighted men. There have always been 
too many professers of belief in God who acted like 
atheists, and there have certainly been a number of 
atheists who wouldn’t make a bad showing before the 
Mercy Seat. 

There is a letter in the archives of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society which runs as follows: 
“To the aged and beloved John Higginson: There be 
now at sea a ship (for our good friend Elias Holcroft 
of London did advise me by the packet) called the 
Welcome, which has aboard it a hundred or more of 
the heretics called Quakers, with William Penn, the 
scamp, at the head of them. The General has ac- 
cordingly given orders to Master Malachi Haxsett of 
the brig Porpoise to waylay said Welcome as near the 
end of the Cod as may be and make prisoners of Penn 
and his ungodly crew, so that the Lord may be glorified 
and not mocked on the soil of this new country with 
the heathen worship of these people. Much spoil 
may be made by selling the whole to Barbadoes, where 
slaves fetch good prices in rum and sugar; and we shall 
not only do the Lord great service by punishing the 
wicked but shall make great gain for his ministers 
and people. Yours in the bonds of Christ, Cotton 
Mather.” 

“Tt is not everyone who says to me ‘Lord! Lord!’ 
who will get into the Kingdom of Heaven, but only 
those who do the will of my Father. Many will say 
to me on that Day, ‘Lord! Lord! Was it not in your 
name that we prophesied, and by your name that we 
drove out demons, and by your name that we did 
_ many mighty acts?’ Then I will say to them plainly, 
_ “I never knew you, you workers of iniquity!’ ” 


HART AND EVANS AND TURKEY RUN 


HE Universalist Church owes a debt of gratitude 

to Harold Hart, retiring president of the Mid- 

West Universalist Institute. For seven years 

Mr. Hart has given of his energy and his time un- 

stintedly in building up the Mid-West Institute. We 

know that the people of our Mid-West churches ap- 

preciate Mr. Hart’s services. We, therefore, are 

happy to express this appreciation through the columns 
of The Christian Leader. ; 

We can say also that we are happy to see Donald 
Evans come in as the new president. We say this 
without fear of being misunderstood, for it is our firm 
conviction that in a democratic church organization 
no man should hold an elected office indefinitely. 
We believe in change and turnover in such offices. 
Therefore, we believe that Mr. Hart and the members 
of the Turkey Run Institute have done a good thing 
in changing presidents. We believe also that they 
have done an especially wise thing in choosing Donald 
Evans as their new president. Evans is a man of 
sound judgment. He is able and industrious and has 
educational vision of the kind needed in these times. 
With Mr. Evans as president and Mrs. Esten con- 
tinuing as dean, we look forward confidently to greater 
days ahead for the Mid-West Institute. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A man stops his team every morning before an 
inn and enters to stay a few minutes. Therefore he 
must be a drunkard, and malice circulates the report. 
Verily, as St. James says, “the tongue is a little mem- 
ber but often set on fire of hell.” 


Religious education as a cause may fail to touch 
some of us, but the story of a single child set free 
from squalor or bigotry and given a chance for a 
happy, useful life appeals to every right-minded in- 
dividual. 


Commenting on figures indicating a great decline 
in church attendance, Dr. Sockman said: ‘‘As long as 
life is larger than logic and science is surrounded with 
mystery, the church will have a place in human life.” 


“How many sermons can a minister preach on 
Sunday?” someone asked Beecher. “If he is a bright 
man,” said Beecher, “he can preach one. If he isn’t 
so bright, he can preach any number.”’ 


What Marconi has done in uniting the nations 
cannot be fully seen or understood for many years, 
but radio sets in all the world became silent at noon 
on the day of his funeral. 


Already the Labor Day releases ‘are beginning to 
come into the office. We must make hay while the 
sun shines. Can any of our hay-making help solve 
the labor problem? 


As late as 1816, 729 ‘persons were confined in jail 
in New York City for debts of less than twenty-five 
dollars. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXII. 


The Old Cape in a New Day 


Johannes 


T is 314 miles from Dennis on Cape Cod to the 
Little Hill Farm in Beards Hollow, New York. 
One of twenty or more good roads between the 

two places goes by Providence, Putnam, Sturbridge, 
Springfield and Catskill, and we took this road on the 
seventeenth of July, a roaring hot day, and landed 
toward evening up in our hills, where the ice cold water 
trickles into the tub and where the veery sings. 

A great many people live between Dennis and 
Beards Hollow, and yet the road that we traveled 
makes only a tiny line on the map of the United 
States. 

The moon that we had seen through the locust 
trees back of the cottage in Dennis, we saw that night 
off on a shoulder of Cobble Mountain as we stood by 
the triangle in our gravel road to admire our berga- 
mot and rejoice in our Regal lilies. 

The sky at the two places was the same, but 
pretty much everything else was different. Yet we 
made no invidious comparisons. It was not a time 
when this was better than that. The philosophy of 
“either—or”’ did not shackle us. We had them both 
—hbeautiful memories of the Cape and the reality of 
the sunset on our hills. 

For a little time we had had a guest from Wash- 
ington at the farm, and on one trip to Boston we had 
taken her with us and put her on the train at the South 
Station for Yarmouth and the Cape. Then on the 
next trip, the Madame followed along the same route, 
and on a hot morning I saw her off on the local for 
Yarmouth, where she was to be met. 

Our guest, whose name is E, is interested in one 
of the boys whom she had mothered and who has 
made good in the struggles of this competing world. 

We too have become interested in this boy, nowa 
man past thirty, and for a long time we have wanted 
to see him and his work as well as to catch up with E, 
whom we will not willingly allow to escape us for 
very long. 

So the Madame went off in the stuffy car and I 
went back to the hot office. Two or three days later, 
just after dawn, I loaded the little car with supplies 
for the farm, and started for Beards Hollow by way 
of Cape Cod. 

I had the cinnamon sticks and the preserved figs, 
a tin of coffee and a bag of oranges, for E’s letter had 
said: “‘You are to stay in the cottage and get your own 
coffee in the morning if you want to.”” Who would 
not rather make his own coffee at daybreak than to 
wait for a restaurant to open at eight a. m.? 

It was so beautiful on the road that morning 
that I just loafed along, noting the good men and true 
who were climbing into their automobiles and starting 
for the day’s work in Boston, getting glimpses of the 
bay, and seeing all kinds of work slowly beginning 
in town and country. 

As I went through the edge of Quincy I thought 
of the famous Adams and Quincy families. Plymouth, 
too, brought up our thrilling past, but not quite so 
clearly as glimpses of the rockbound coast, and the 


long stretches of pine forest. Here and there were 
little ponds and in low places the famous cranberry 
bogs of the Old Bay State. 

Before I knew it, a great bridge loomed up before 
me, and at once I was passing over the Cape Cod 
Canal, sixty miles from Boston. The place where I 
crossed was Sagamore, with Dennis, my destination, 
only twenty miles away. 

Now this is not a piece about Cape Cod—I am 
no Joseph C. Lincoln, as my readers well know, nor 
even a member of the Federal Writers Project, au- 
thorized to contribute to the American Guide Series. 
What a list of distinguished people have contributed 
to literature about Cape Cod! Its people have been set 
apart. The Cape has been made a symbol in our 
history. How the up-thrust and the down-thrust of 
the central fires with the battering of the waves have 
made the Cape, how the people facing the elements 
have grown strong and resourceful, how the outsiders 
have had to prove themselves before they have been 
taken in, how to farmers and fishermen and selectmen 
and preachers have been added owners of beautiful 
estates and summer residents by the thousand—all 
this is set down in song and story, in history and 
guide book, and now in a Federal Writers Project. 
Some of the best stories that we have are built about 
the old sea captains, the old preachers and the laconic 
fishermen and farmers of Cape Cod. 

When I have preached in the historic and beauti- 
ful Universalist church at Provincetown at the tip end 
of the Cape, I have come into contact, slight though it 
may have been, with old Cape Cod. On this trip, for 
two or three days I became a part of the new Cape Cod. 

In 1927, Raymond Moore of Washington, D. C., 
a teacher of a year’s standing, who painted pictures 
and who had convictions about the drama and many 
other things that we call the fine arts, took his courage 
in his hands and started a summer theater on the 
Cape. He borrowed money, got trusted for lumber, 
bought two or three acres of land at Dennis, and 
rigged over an ex-church which had become an ice- 
house into a comfortable modern theater. From the 
beginning Raymond Moore went after the best 
New York actors and actresses. He presented his 
plans so persuasively to resourceful people in the 
summer colony that they became season subscribers, 
and in that way he has gone on ever since. The two or 
three acres have turned into thirty-two. The bare 
fields have been transformed with trees and flowers. 
Building has followed building. A hundred people 
work for him now in the summer. His most striking 
and beautiful building is a cinema where the seats 
are arm-chairs and where the ceiling and walls were 
decorated by Rockwell Kent and Jo Mielzener. His 
own home, dating from 1680, is one of the ancient 
half houses a very few of which can still be found on 
the Cape—built for the young couple who were just 
starting out in such a way that another half could 
be added as the children came along, and the front 
door then would stand in the middle as in proper 
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Cape Cod houses it must. What happened in this 
house I know not, whether children never came or 
the owner was lost at sea I only surmise. I depose 
simply that it is a half house with a salt-box addition, 
as it is called. But in what a garden it stands, with 
wide lawns and rose beds, and clumps of trees here 
and there for a background, and oak palings shutting it 
in and rambler roses and tall hollyhocks hiding the 
palings. I made my way across wide lawns, past the 
rose garden and the salt-box house, and through an 
arch of pink ramblers, to find my little cottage—as 
the Madame said, “‘literally smothered in roses’’—a 
dear little shingled cottage, set on the edge of what 
seemed like a small wood, and with tall plants like 
hollyhocks and short plants like petunias on three 
sides of it. And when one came to investigate the 
back he was apt to surprise a quail just coming out 
of a green wilderness. 

Here I set up my own “Lares and Penates,”’ not 
at all malignant deities, just my Oxford Book of 
English Prose and my newspaper and coffee can, my 
brief-case and bread-box. Ifa clean collar or two had 
been added when I started it might have contributed 
to domestic felicity, but no missing collars could mar 
such an Eden. 

It was in this lovely spot that I found E and the 
Madame. Easy chairs were on the lawn in the shade 
of the locusts and maples. An open door led to a tiny 
kitchen fully electrified, a cozy sitting-room with a 
fireplace, one sleeping porch with two beds and shut- 
ters to close it against any northeaster, and everything 
else necessary to make a complete cottage. 

Soon Mrs. S was there—a lovely lady all in 
white—with a car. She came from her own cozy 
home on a hill under ancient Norway spruces and 
maples. This lady became our good genius. We had 
but to rub the lamp and she would appear with the 
Packard six. We probably would have had to rub 
twice or thrice if it had not been for an international 
gathering which had taken her husband to Europe, 
and if one of her sons had not been at college. Did I 
need a collar? Rub the lamp and off we would be for 
Hyannis in the rain to buy one. There was only one 
“out’”’ to her. She could not bring herself to step on 
the cat when it got under her feet, and so she sprained 
her foot. She had to be a limping genius for the last 
few hours, but it did not slow her up. For the future, 
however, she is instructed. I made a sign for her to 
hang up which says, “Remember the cat has nine 
lives.” 

Between E and the Madame, the Good Genius, and 
John, her twelve-year-old son, a boy of much sense, I 
was well looked after. 

Margaret Anglin and Tamara, a Russian actress, 
were at the ““Cape Playhouse” for the week, in “Mar- 
riage Royal,” a comedy by Robert Wallsten, who took 
one of the leading parts. The play ought to catch 
on, and the author is sure to be heard from in days 
to come. 

Miss Anglin is both an artist and a trump. Half 
sick, overworked, caught in a spell of terrific heat, 
she rose to heights of endurance and courage and kept 
the play going. A star who becomes ill, without an 
understudy, in a project where hundreds of people 
are involved, and where a producer has his capital in 


the venture, is in a hard place. She grew faint, got off 
the stage, fainted dead away behind the scenes, but 
was back in fifteen minutes and went through with it. 
Doors usually closed were thrown open and the strong 
breeze helped revive her. Her support was extraor- 
dinarily strong. 

Perhaps I should attend the cinema more if I 
could be made as comfortable as I was in this cinema 
at Dennis. Unlike Queen Victoria, ‘‘we’’ were both 
amused and rested. There was not an unclean hint 
or gesture. Farcical? Yes. Improbable? Yes, but 
clever and funny. All day Mr. Moore’s grounds were 
thronged with visitors. Signs near the playhouses 
invited the people to see Mr. Moore’s private garden, 
and across the way they came. Behind our rose- 
covered palings, however, we were hidden with the 
quail and the young robins. Occasionally a bluebird 
or tree swallow or red-wing would investigate us, or 
we them, for our domiciles were close together. In 
seventeen boxes about the place the tree swallows were 
nesting, swooping down and swiftly stuffing some 
young hopeful who was sticking his beak out of the 
door, and then off again like a flash. The bluebirds’ 
nest was the nearest, and we could see the parent 
birds going in and out. There were fancy pigeons too, 
and a cage of parakeets. 

My two days on the Cape were hot, but the wind 
roared in the pines at night. Up and down the main 
road, the motors were rushing continually. From all 
over the country, but especially from New England 
and New York, people were coming for relief from 
torrid weather. I had come through Sandwich, Barn- 
stable and Yarmouth to reach Dennis. Had I gone on 
eastward I should very soon have reached Brewster 
and Orleans. Turning northward at Orleans, the 
road would have taken me to Eastham, Wellfleet, 
Truro and Provincetown. All these places, and Fal- 
mouth, down in one corner, and Chatham in another 
corner, are for the future. 

I have friends all along the Cape who have invited 
me to their homes, but such visits cannot be sand- 
wiched in when one is himself a visitor for two days 
only. 

If people dislike them the old residents of Cape 
Cod are called narrow. If people enjoy them, they 
are described as merely set. They ought not to be 
narrow. Their homes and grounds are full of trophies 
from the ends of the earth. Their annals are rich in 
tales of all the seven seas and of every continent. Just 
what ministering to thousands of visitors is doing to 
them I do not know, but from all I can learn the min- 
istry is when and if and on the terms that they please. 

Raymond Moore had a hard time to get rooms 
for his actors when he began his career as a producer. 
The folks just did not choose to let. Eventually he 
built his own dormitory and organized his own res- 
taurant, but the Dennis folk now, after seven or eight 
years, begin to look upon him and his works with 
favor. He has created an institution in which they 
can take pride. 

People make long journeys to the Cape just to 
visit the Cape Playhouse. 

What we saw of the sands and “‘the great and wide 
sea’’ we saw from the Packard. It was not the trip 
for the waves. It was the trip for the Playhouse. 
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E was our hostess, and gave us our freedom, and 
the Good Genius was our guide, and gave us the at- 
mosphere of the Cape past and present. 

She was brought up in Brockton and knew Dr. 
Morrison, the Universalist minister, and paid him 
and the well-known Grace Morrison tributes that 
would make all Universalist hearts swell with pride. 

E was to leave with us, but postponed her de- 
parture. She booked passage in the little car on the 
next trip from Boston a week or so later. She is 
destined for Chautauqua in August, and who knows 
but what that fact may crystallize our own plans, 
deferred so often, to see that famous place! 

There are many places and many people between 
Dennis and the Little Hill Farm. All the folks seemed 
to be at their tasks throughout that hot Saturday 
as we journeyed along. 

The Japanese might be getting ready to attack 
the Chinese, but the tar had to go on the road. The 
Senate might be at war with the President, but the 
hay must come in. The eyes of the nation might 


be on that funeral train traveling over long stretches 
to Little Rock, but motor traffic must be sent safely 
across crowded intersections. There were dynamos 
to tend, tires to fix, bananas to deliver, logs to cleave, 
rocks to lift, children to protect and care for, all the 
three hundred miles from Dennis to the farm. The 
real work of the world went on without a press gallery 
to write it up. 

And so, the days slip by and soall of us go onin 
our pilgrimage—playing the fool, playing the hero, 
or simply baking the bread for fools and heroes both, 
a great company of us, holding up our thumbs for a 
ride or touching a throttle with the toe, plodding and 
speeding, but much alike in our human needs, much 
alike in our wonder about the end of the road. 

Both Dennis and the farm have something to say 
to us on that subject, if we only have ears to hear, 
for the tides speak of the mighty deep from whence 
they come, and the hills, standing up in the moon- 
light, seem to have knowledge of what is everlast- 
ing. 


Inside the Labor Situation 
Frank Henry Selden 


HE strife in industry is becoming so serious that 
we need to give careful attention to the causes 
behind these troubles. One of the chief causes 

is the legal encouragement and protection of labor 
unions, especially the C. I. O., that has an income of 
several million dollars each month, with no legal re- 
sponsibility for how it is spent. Should the unions be 
required to incorporate and thus become responsible 
for the use of these funds? 

The answer to this question rests upon. the con- 
sideration of certain definite obtainable facts. When 
we know how the unions are organized and what they 
aim to do, we are then in a position to know — not 
simply to guess — whether they should be made re- 
sponsible for their acts. 

How the organization of a plant is brought about 
may be understoed by a study of the actual efforts of 
both the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. to organize the 
plant in which I am employed. As I have long been 
interested in the labor question, I naturally took time 
off to attend the meetings. My first surprise was in 
noting the type of persons from our plant who at- 
tended. Our workmen of the recognized better type 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

There can be found in all large plants some who 
are never satisfied, some who are always looking for 
trouble, some who want to find an opportunity to let 
loose their suppressed individuality, or, more generally, 
their curbed abnormal selfishness and pugnacity. As 
illustration, the one who was conspicuous in expressing 
his interest in the organization and insisted that he 
was not being paid enough to support his family, was 
drawing $35 a month from the government in addi- 
tion to $15 a week from the plant. His minor son has 
been given work at $18 a week. In addition he re- 
ceives some extra from local organizations to which 
he belongs. He has been offered higher paid work by 
the management, but refuses to accept it. He is con- 
stantly trying to stir up trouble in the plant. 


The attendance appeared to be just the type the 
organizers wanted, and their entire appeal was aimed 
to stir up hatred of the employer and cause those 
present to be even more dissatisfied with their rate 
of pay. We were told how the organization had 
forced other employers to raise wages and keep on 
their payroll those who had been active in organizing 
their plants. We were promised protection in work- 
ing to organize the plant, and told how in case of a 
strike pickets were paid by the hour at a rate above 
what they had been receiving, so that they would lose 
nothing by tying up the plant; they were even bene- 
fited by a strike. 

The fact was not brought out that while many 
are paid for picketing many others get only promises. 
Join the union, pay your dues, and force others to 
join, and the union will get you larger and larger pay 
regardless of the amount you earn—this was the sum 
total of all the addresses. But running through the 
whole was an undertone of exaggeration, misrepre- 
sentation, and out-and-out falsehood to emphasize the 
more reasonable statements. One who carefully 
weighs all that was said and done at the meetings 
would be obliged to conclude that both the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L. were carefully doing what was 
deliberately intended to start some trouble, so that 
they might make use of the Wagner Law to get a 
foothold in the plant and arouse public sympathy. 
The C. I. O. was quite emphatic in claiming that 
President Roosevelt was backing them in what they 
were doing. They did not expect to get a large 
number of members, but only enough to start some 
sort of trouble and provide an excuse for a strike, and 
the picketing of the plant by paid imported pickets 
who would keep those who wished to work from 
entering the plant. 

What I have said so far is the surface of labor 
agitation. Beneath this are the real activities of the 
organizers and their supporters, who act on secret 
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instructions from the leaders. While what is said 
openly at the meetings is enough to condemn the 
whole movement, it has little bearing upon the ef- 
fective activities of the unions. 

The real work of securing members is done by 
the vicious and lawless element among the employees, 
who take every opportunity to make life miserable for 
those who refuse to join the union. This consists of 
everything from personal oral abuse to sabotaging the 
work. In this the union man is substantially secure. 
He is usually a physical bully immune to any redress 
except that of physical encounter. If he is soundly 
thrashed he is made a hero by the sympathetic public. 
There is no way to get rid of him, for discharge is im- 
possible, as he will claim it is because of his union ac- 
tivities. The union cannot be held responsible, for 
it is responsible for nothing. It may and often is ac- 
tually paying him for his deliberate abuse of his 
fellow workmen and sabotage of his work, but nothing 
can be done about it. There is no way to find out how 
the money taken in by the union is spent. We know 
it is taken in, millions of dollars every month, but 
where it goes the public does not know and has no 
way of finding out. From the amounts some of the 
union workers have there is reason to believe that 
they are paid not simply wages but large bribes to 
carry on their agitation and stir up trouble to create 
sympathy and find excuse for legal action. 

This abuse of non-union employees does not stop 
at the settlement of a strike. The union leaders, 
having the protection of law in holding their jobs, 
continue to use every means that they can get by 
with to drive the non-union members from the plant. 
I know of a plant in which this was carried on until 
every person who did not take part in the strike was 
driven from the plant. 

Under present laws when an employer signs a 
contract to retain union employees he virtually agrees 
to permit the union leaders to fire those employees 
who have opposed the union—those who have stood 
by the employer. This is so well understood that 
many employees fall in line with the union to avoid 
being forced to leave the plant after the strike is 
settled or work under the constant irritations of the 
union leaders. The public should hold in the highest 
regard those employers who refuse absolutely to sign 
any contract with the union. 

Were it not for this situation it is doubtful if the 
union could get a majority—even a _ respectable 
minority—in any of those plants that employ our 

- higher types of workmen. Now the union has all the 
protection and none of the responsibility, and is not 
slow to make use of it against all who fail to fall in 
line. Under present laws with the union unincor- 
porated, after the agreement is signed the union can 
carry on the most contemptible types of abuse of 
those who refused to take part in the strike, and if 
one of their members becomes so intolerable that he is 
discharged, a strike can be called, the Wagner Law 
brought into action, the firm compelled to reinstate 
the obnoxious employee as a hero, and in addition 
the employer punished by fine or otherwise, and not 

one thing can be done for the protection of either 

_ the non-union workmen or the employer. 

When we fully realize what is actually taking 


place in the industrial plants of the country, and how a 
few employees are enabled to make trouble for the 
employer as well as for the large body of employees 
who prefer to pursue a different course to adjust their 
wage and shop conditions, we shall turn our sympathies 
to those who are refusing to join the union, and recog- © 
nize the union as the trouble-maker. We shall also 
recognize that this trouble-making is the outcome of 
the public’s friendship to labor in the abstract, that 
has encouraged this lawlessness by not holding the 
unions to their responsibilities as well as protecting 
them in their rights. 

We can better understand the present situation 
if we briefly trace the history of its development. In 
the early days, the Knights of Labor took into their 
membership everyone who cared to join, except 
bankers and saloonkeepers. This necessarily gave to 


the organization’s activities a broad policy affecting 


general conditions rather than attempting to get a 
higher wage for some specific person or group. Which 
is the better policy cannot be discussed at this time. 
We may only call attention to the fact that the drift 
to the shorter view necessarily tends to group unrest 
and strife, for it emphasizes the matter of an im- 
mediate increase of wages regardless of conditions, 
and eliminates all efforts to change general conditions 
so as to gain the desired increase in wages as a natural 
result of a more favorable demand for labor. 

At first the short view was popular, because ex- 
perience had not shown its weakness. Little by little 
the working people have come to take the larger view, 
and refuse to join with those who still insist that an 
increase of daily or hourly pay is the goal. This opens 
the field for the labor racketeers, who encourage the 
short view and promise that for so much cash in mem- 
bership dues they will get an increase in hourly rates. 
This is not a hypothetical case, but an actual report 
of what was told us employees to induce us to join the 
C. I. O. and A: F. of L. with the assurance that the 
organization had the law, the financial backing, and 
President Roosevelt to aid in its accomplishment. 

When such a short view is put up to the less in- 
telligent and ever-dissatisfied element, it causes the 
most intense hatred of all those who do not join in the 
effort. The fact that those who do not aid the union 
are by so doing working in the best interests of the 
laboring people as a whole, has no meaning to the 
militant group, especially when their suppressed ego 
is given an opportunity to act in antagonism to those 
they have been led to despise, and large cash payments 
are made to them to encourage their ill treatment of 
those who do not join with them. The fact that they 
are but a small minority only adds to their excuses for 
taking whatever means come to hand to attain their 
end. Their leaders do not need to give specific direc- 
tions for them to abuse, slug, or even kill those who do 
not join with them. These things are the natural 
and inevitable result of the situation which the leaders 
have carefully, and no doubt intentionally, developed. 

For the leaders to attempt to free themselves of 
the blame for ‘‘unauthorized”’ strikes and rioting of 
workmen is the thinnest nonsense. After they have 
aroused the workers and instilled the idea of disre- 
gard for law and encouraged the use of force to get 
what they want, there is virtually an outstanding 
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order to strike or do anything else, lawful or unlawful, 
that the group may think will gain their demands. 

To call off an “unauthorized” strike is simply to 
go back on the whole policy they have taught the 
workers to regard as their rights, and should be so 
considered by the public. 

We often hear complaints about ei he oe 
hiring detectives and deputies to protect their plants, 
but what about the labor unions hiring workmen to 
abuse their fellows and sabotage their work? While 
those employed by the company to protect the prop- 
erty must have some sense of law and responsibility, 
those hired by the union are apt to be those who have 
only a desire to make themselves conspicuous with 
entire disregard for law or common decency. Feeling 
themselves backed by a powerful union, they are 
certain to create trouble, and this is just what is in- 
tended by the union when employing them, and why 
the union refuses to incorporate and thus become re- 
sponsible for its employees’ acts. The number em- 
ployed by the unions and amounts spent must greatly 
exceed the number employed and amounts expended 
by the employers. tie 

In conclusion I wish to state my own opinion, 
that has resulted from this climax to many years of 
sympathetic study of the labor question. The methods 
of organizing of the C. I. O., the type of employees 


to whom their leaders appeal, and their methods of 
carrying on their strikes, compel the conclusion that 
it is a gigantic racket for membership dues in the 
interest of the leaders only, camouflaged by such 
claims and efforts for better wages as the manage- 
ment finds necessary without regard for the sincerity 
of the claims or the justice of the wage increases de- 
manded. 

This attitude of the C. I. O. has forced the A. F. 
of L. to follow to a large extent the same policy. The 
tendency of these two great organizations competing 
for funds and memberships, especially for funds, is to 
break down all respect for law and force the nation 
into a revolution and dictatorship. 

What can the Church do about this most serious 
situation? First, proclaim with all possible force that 
violation of law by anyone for any purpose must not 
be tolerated. Second, as a first step in law enforce- 
ment, insist that all labor organizations that wish to 
enter into contracts or collect dues be incorporated 
and made responsible for fulfilling their contracts 
and for the acts of those they employ. Third, insist 
that every citizen is under both moral and social 
obligation to take as active part in furthering these 
aims as his talents and circumstances permit. The 
Church not only has an opportunity but a great re- 
sponsibility in the present labor situation. 


What Do We Know about Jesus? 


III. 


The Teaching 


Harold E. B. Speight 


E have so far left on one side the question of 
what Jesus taught and why his teaching has 
so profoundly impressed the world. To that 

question we must now come. 

In the early days of the Christian movement, as 
those who had personally consorted with Jesus be- 
came numerically and in other ways a less important 
element in the movement, a desire arose for informa- 
tion about Jesus, his life and his words. Mark pro- 
vided the outline of his life, with incidental refer- 
ence to his teaching, but we may be sure that a fuller 
account of the teachings was early provided, for 
Matthew and Luke, while using the framework pro- 
vided by Mark, add to it sayings and discourses many 
of which they give in identical or almost identical 
language; evidently both were indebted to an earlier 
document. Scholars have called this supposed docu- 
ment “The Sayings.” Luke goes further and adds 
some teachings, chiefly in parable form, which are 
not found elsewhere, teachings which have no theo- 
logical significance but reveal Jesus as “simply a 
moral and religious teacher of wonderful charm and 
insight. . . . More than anything else in the Gospel 
record it takes us into the mind of Jesus, and helps 
us to understand the attraction he exercised as a 
teacher.” (EK. F. Scott: “The Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus,” 9-10.) The teaching introduced by Luke 
alone contains a number of the best-known parables, 
like those of the Prodigal €on and the Good Samari- 
tan. 

Outside the Gospels we have practically no record 


of the teaching of Jesus. In the Book of Acts Jesus 
is quoted as having said, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’”’ St. Paul four times claims to be 
reproducing either (as in one case) the words or (as 
in three cases) the essential teaching of Jesus, but he 
adds nothing to what we know from the Gospels. 
Early Christian writings claim occasionally to quote 
Jesus, but we can not be at all sure that these tradi- 
tions represent actual reminiscences, nor do they add 
anything of importance, with one possible exception. 
Here are a few sayings attributed to Jesus: “Pray 
for the great and the little will be yours; pray for the 
earthly, and the heavenly will come to you.”’ (Clem- 
ent of Alexandria.) “The weak will be saved by 
the strong.’”’ (Apostolic Church-Order.) ‘Never be 
glad except when you look upon your brother in love.”’ 
(Gospel of the Hebrews, as quoted by Jerome.) The 
papyri discovered in Egypt a generation ago contained 
interesting sayings of a mystical character, each 
prefaced by the words “Jesus said.’”’ These may in- 
corporate remembered words of Jesus, but since 
they are not supposed to have come from a much 
earlier date than 200 A. D. they more probably rep- 
resent mystical teachings of the Egyptian Christian 
Community which preserved them. The best-known 
of these Oxyrhyncus sayings is that in which Jesus is 
reported to have said, “‘Raise the stone and thou shalt 
find me, cleave the wood and there am I.”’ 

But what of the one Gospel I have not yet men- 
tioned, that called the Gospel of John? Written 
after the end of the first century, as scholars are 
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practically agreed in believing, it “presents the life 
of Jesus, not in strictly historical fashion,’ but in 
terms of “a mystical doctrine of his own Person and 
of the divine life he imparts.’ It may be that genuine 
sayings of Jesus have found a place in this Gospel; 
but the character of his teaching as there reported 
differs radically from the teaching recorded in the 
other three Gospels, being concerned with quite 
different ideas and interests, Greek rather than Jewish, 
and we cannot use this Gospel as a “primary docu- 
ment.”’ 

What accounts for the great influence which the 
authentic teachings of Jesus have exercised?» With- 
out making very clear what we mean, we cannot say 
that it was their originality. It has been convinc- 
ingly shown that Jewish writers, including the works 
of the great prophets of the Old Testament, the 
Talmud, and the Midrashim, contain parallels to 
teachings which Christians have supposed to be 
original with Jesus. Jesus was himself a Jew, and 
grew up in that part of Palestine which was least 
affected by the outside world. He spoke Aramaic, 
not Greek. Sending out disciples, he enjoined them 
not to go “‘the way of the Gentiles, neither into any 
city of the Samaritans,” but ‘‘unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.’ He was insistent that he came 
‘not to destroy the Law or the Prophets . 
but to fulfill.’ For years after the Crucifixion his 
followers made no attempt to spread his teaching 
among Gentiles, and before Paul could embark on 
such an enterprise he had to contend with both Peter 
and James, “the brother of the Lord.” Jewish 
scholars have presented interesting parallels to what 
we have supposed to be characteristic teachings of 
Jesus. For example, both from the Old Testament 
and from Rabbinical literature, it is plain that Jesus 
was not alone in the use of Father as the name of 
God, nor in the thought that men are “‘sons of God.” 
A Jewish scholar who goes so far as to say that if we 
consider the moral precepts and the parables, the 
Gospels must count “as one of the most wonderful 
collections of ethical teaching in the world,” never- 
theless adds, “‘throughout the Gospels there is not 
one item of ethical teaching which cannot be par- 
alleled either in the Old Testament, in the Apocrypha, 
or in the Talmudic and Midrashic literature of the 
period near to the time of Jesus.”” Even of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “‘a remarkable prayer, universal in its appeal, 
earnest, brief and full of devotion,’ the same scholar 
says, ‘Every single clause in it... . is found in 
Jewish prayers and sayings in the Talmud.” 

We cannot, then, lightly claim originality for the 


_words of Jesus, if by originality we mean that he first 


and Midrashic writings are voluminous. 
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entertained the thoughts they enshrine or even that 
he first used the words. But there remains a ques- 
tion which is not affected by the existence of similar 
language and ideas in contemporary and earlier 
Jewish writings. Why do the Gospels, brief and 
fragmentary as they are, contain in their few pages 
sayings on moral and religious questions which are 
the equal of (not to say superior to) the finest utter- 
ances found elsewhere? Remember that the Talmud 
To seek 
these for parallels to the words of Jesus is to seek 
single sentences of spiritually elevated utterances in 
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hundreds of pages of insignificant exposition of and 
comment on the minutiae of the Law. Dr. Monte- 
fiore, a Jewish student of the New Testament, has 
forcefully made this point. “The Law,’ he says, “is 
an amalgam of ritual and morality. It contains the 
injunction, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
while immediately following comes the precept, ‘A 
garment of two kinds of stuff shall not come upon 
thee.’ Both laws were regarded as equally divine. 
There is not the smallest indication that one set of 
laws—the moral laws—was intended for all time, 
while another was intended for a period only.” By 
contrast, the teaching of Jesus belongs, or is attrib- 
uted, to one man. “It is not a combination of a 
thousand different and disconnected sayings of a 
hundred different Rabbis. . . . We have not (in the 
teaching of Jesus) to seek for occasional pearls amid a 
mass of negligible trivialities.”’ (‘‘Religious Teach- 
ing of Jesus,” pp. 24-25, 110-111.) 

In other words, the originality of a religious 
teacher does not depend upon his saying things that 
have never been said before. It consists in his em- 
phasis, in the sure instinct or insight which deter- 
mines how, when, and why and in what sense the 
words shall be spoken. The ancient Law, for example, 
did say, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
But what did “‘neighbor’’ mean? The Law also said 
that bad meat could not be sold to a fellow-Israelite 
but might be sold to a foreigner! Jesus was not con- 
tent to say, ““Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” he made 
loving our neighbor mean doing something more than 
his hearers were already disposed to do—something 
more, indeed, than you and I have yet found it 
natural or easy to do. Moreover, Jesus did not offer 
his precepts in the course of an enumeration of ritual 
regulations. On the contrary, he labored to make 
people see the difference between the all-important 
moral imperatives and the ceremonial law exalted 
by the Rabbis; not only where moral and ritual laws 
might conflict, but always, according to Jesus, it is 
the moral law that is alone important. 

Jesus, we may admit, was “nurtured on the wis- 
dom of the Rabbis,” and in his utterances reproduced 
some of the memorable words which are found here 
and there in the course of writings that are generally 
“wearisome and pedantic.” If we mean that he 
gladly made his own whatever maxim or parable in 
the current teaching seemed true, we may in that 
sense but in that sense only say he molded his ethical 
teaching upon the best morality of his time. In 
several ways Jesus was really original as a teacher, 
and went beyond anything that the most diligent 
search can find in Jewish or pagan literature. 

In the first place, his teaching and his life are so 
consistent that we cannot easily think of the two 
apart. By the end of the first century a Christian 
could attribute to Jesus the saying—“The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.” The words of Jesus had brought Life to men 
because they were words that expressed. and inter- 
preted an actual life. On the lips of Jesus words 
never became a substitute for action; indeed his 
actions were often more eloquent than his words, 
caused his enemies more concern, brought more joy 
to the poor and sick and perplexed. It is not simply 
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that he exemplified in his conduct what he taught: 
a man may outwardly conform to what he urges on 
others as ideal conduct, and he may still never do 
more than give his words an outward reinforcement. 
With Jesus we have to say, rather, that his teaching 
sprang out of his life; it was his life, his faith and 
trust, his love and sympathy, his clear-sightedness, 
his appreciation of good, his contempt for hypocrisy, 
that gave the words he spoke their power, their last- 
ing significance. If some man you know and admire 
can put into words the principles on which he acts 
you are grateful and you cherish the words—but only 
because you have seen a life that gives meaning to 
the words. You would not give much for the words 
without the life; without the words the life would 
still cast its spell over you. ‘At all times the Chris- 
tian ethic has resolved itself,’ someone has said, 
““fmto an imitation of Christ.” 

So it is that the ethical teaching of Jesus, because 
it was the outcome of a consistent personality, is 
more than a series of maxims dealing with particular 
contingencies and situations. The Jewish law, and 
even the ethical systems of the Greeks, had no such 
unity. In them lofty maxims of disinterested virtue 
are found, of course, but beside them—apparently 
never felt to be inconsistent—are prudential maxims 
of low expediency. Christian morality, however, is 
not a set of rules or maxims, but a principle of action, 
capable of various applications but itself unchanged 
by changing circumstances. 

This brings us to another feature of the teaching 
of Jesus which bears the stamp of originality. Jesus 
was concerned with the inner life of the man rather 
than with the outward act, and found the goodness 
or the sinfulness of conduct in the thought and in- 
tention behind it. We cannot too often remind our- 
selves of this supremely important feature of his 
teaching; to state it is, in fact, to give the essence of 
the teaching itself. Have we more than begun to see 
the implications of the teaching that it is the impulse 
of hate, the unrestrained desire, the attitude of scorn 
and contempt, the self-seeking, the flood of anger— 
not the outward act—that constitutes the sin? Does 
that principle yet guide us in judging ourselves or in 
judging others, in dealing with wrongdoers, in educat- 
ing the young? Are we satisfied in ourselves, or in 
others, with successful conformity to statute? Do we 
still suppose that those who ‘get by” are justified? 
How many young people believe that today? In 
according respect, social precedence, privileges, and 
power to others, do we attach too much importance 
to the outward show, although we know it conceals 
meanness, ambition, self-satisfaction, indifference to 
others, or other corruption of the heart? Jesus would 
never measure a man by his outward appearance; he 
neither judged one a sinner nor respected another as 
righteous until he knew the motives. The “inside of 
the cup” was his concern. So far did he go that of one 
woman judged a sinner by popular standards he 
could say, “Her sins are forgiven for she loved much.” 
He read her heart, and what she had done he judged 
by what she had wanted to do. 

And so we are led to a third ground for claiming 
that Jesus was original in our agreed sense of the 
word. He put a new emphasis on the value of the 
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individual soul. Gradually the insight of Israel’s 
prophet-teachers had moved towards this, but they 
had not reached it. First it was the nation that was 
the object of God’s care and interest. Later it was 
the Israelite as a member of his race. But though 
Jesus, himself a Jew, confined his journeys to Jewish 
territory except for one excursion into the coast-lands 
of Phoenicia, and was content to make his appeal to 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ he enshrined 
in immortal language and in unforgettable deeds the 
faith that every human soul is precious for its own 
sake and is of value in the sight of God. Men and 
women might be ‘“‘outcasts,” but Jesus saw in them 
what others—and even what they themselves—had 
failed, or ceased, to see. In the most unlikely ma- 
terial, by worldly standards, he found men and women 
worthy of his confidence—and to them he entrusted 
his cause. And by his belief in the possibilities open 
to men and women who dared not believe in them- 
selves he aroused their wills, enlarged their capacities, 
set them free to be what he made them feel God had 
always meant them to be. 

Lastly, Jesus gave expression, in his life and in his 
precept, to a new sense of the highest relation of the 
individual soul to God. Jewish morality had rested 
upon obedience to God. Only the righteous could 
stand in his presence. Jesus called men to a morality 
based upon trust. Unlike others, he saw the world 
not as a battleground of demons, contending for 
power over men’s destiny, not as the court of a despot 
in which trembling obedience to an arbitrary ruler 
alone guaranteed security, but as a home in which a 
kindly Providence ordered all things with far-seeing 
love for the benefit of the members of the all-inclusive 
family. Acceptance of the conditions which pre- 
vailed in this home of man’s spirit, not as one obeys a_ 
ruler but rather as one trusts and co-operates with 
others in a family, was for Jesus the highest morality. 
Pagan teachers saw man in a hostile or indifferent 
world, and some modern teachers picture man adrift 
in a world in which a blind struggle for existence 
menaces him and all his works. In such a world we 
ought, of course, to be chiefly concerned to match our 
strength and wits against dangers from without. 
But Jesus saw the world overruled by God. A soy- 
ereign Good Will is at work. If we seek to know 
and to work on the side of that Will many things 
we now fear will be discovered to be for our ultimate 
good. The good life, in a world that is God’s world, 
is not a painful discipline imposed from without; 
it is joyous co-operation with a divine power that 
works with and within the human soul. 

* * * 


NO APPEAL 

Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
I Jet him go! (And under breath he cursed.) 
The cup unoffered to allay his thirst. 
His face showed hunger. (How those words repeat 
Themselves today: “‘Ye gave me not to eat.’’) 
My doorstep for his resting I begrudged, 
My maple’s shade for comfort. Thus I judged 
Myself ‘unworthy of eternal life?” 
How strange that well-known words can be so rife 
With sudden meanings—cut like whetted steel. 
Self-judged! From such sure judgment no appeal. 
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Moral Force 


Edna P. Bruner 


ORCES of disintegration are upon us. There 
are millions of unemployed. They form focal 
centers of restlessness and deterioration. In 

Germany and some other countries they may become a 
cause of war. The dictator knows that war, however 
costly it may prove in the end, will be in its duration 
a safety-valve for unemployment pressure. 

Crime is a serious problem. J. Edgar Hoover in 
an address on April 14, 1937, stated that 1,333,526 
major crimes were committed in the United States 
last year, and that the nation’s annual crime bill is 
estimated at fifteen billions of dollars. 

Mental illness, from insanity to ‘nervous break- 
downs,” is on the increase. The propagation of de- 
fective stock threatens the biological health of the 
race. Spoiled children who grow up still consciously 
or unconsciously making plays for sympathy, men 
and women who overwork or do not work enough, and 
those who have nervous breakdowns “‘to save face” — 
all weaken human life. 

The threat of war seems to be an ever-present 
danger. War feeds on the fit—leaves the unfit. 

In spite of the cost and the dangers involved in 
these and many other forces of disintegration and de- 
struction, how many people in America think these 
forces have nothing to do with their daily lives! How 
many there are whose thoughts and loyalties vacillate 
from one course of action to another, who have no di- 
recting ideals and goals! How many there are who 
think it immodest to speak of birth control even as it 
may concern the unfit, or who think it fashionable to 
have nervous breakdowns and decidedly unfashion- 
able to be active church members and learn some 
sound spiritual and physical laws! How many there 
are who are aware of the dangers, have some vision 
of what ought to be, but who have come to no de- 
cision as to what they ought to do and who feel in 
themselves no power to stem the forces of destruction! 
Meekness has its place. The meek do inherit the 
earth in the sense that they know they are not God, 
that they do not have everything, and that there is a 
world of wonder and possibility of which they may 
partake. But he who faces the world’s problems and 
feels hopeless or impotent is not meek. 

Men have heralded the Christian way of life, 
conquered diseases, built great ships and magnificent 
bridges, invented the radio, written glorious music, 
and dedicated nations to freedom. In the light of such 
achievements, intelligent men ought to take courage! 
They do not need to be pushed about from one unsat- 
isfactory condition to another. They do not need to 
give support to or resign themselves to destructive 
forces. Instead, they may whole-heartedly create and 
support moral force. 

By moral force I do not mean the stern, stuffed- 
shirt type of morality that arbitrarilly demands obe- 
dience tostandardsit holdsdear. This type of morality 
is unattractive. And when, for example, it forbids 
divorce but unhesitatingly and deliberately per- 
petuates lies, there is something false and ugly about it. 

Moral force that rings true has its basis in a deep 


consciousness of God and a desire to live in harmony 
with His laws. Moral force has its basis also in belief 
in the sacredness of human life, in the belief that life 
should be developed, enriched, and ennobled, not 
desecrated or destroyed. Moral force has faith that 
the God of the universe and all life does not want life 
desecrated or destroyed. Moral force has faith that, 
even as medical science under the leadership of a Dr. 
Heiser could rid the Philippines of pestilence, so in- 
telligent, consecrated, ever-loyal sons and daughters 
of God, working sympathetically and whole-heartedly 
together, may overcome and rise above the evils that 
beset them. Moral force has its basis in the faith that 
God by His grace offers the possibility of good and 
happy life to man and that man through his God- 
given powers may win it. 

Moral force is at once a faith and a method of ac- 
tion. Moral force a faith? He who has deep faith in 
God and man has within himself a power, a force, that 
strengthens, sustains, and motivates him. He has a 
sense of meaning in that he knows he has something 
to stand for and work for, and that through himself 
something of what is good and beautiful and true may" 
find expression. 

Moral force is a method of action. Rejoicing in 
faith in God and man, believing in the God-given 
possibility for life rich in blessings and joys, moral 
force sets about to make possible and build that kind 
of life. The methods are those and only those that 
promote the finest kind of life. Physical force? Yes, 
for digging ditches, lifting loads, and a multitude of 
services—but not for harming or killing human life. 
Hate? No. Falsehood? No. Modesty that blinds 
eyes to truth? No. Indifference? No. 

Physical force used against man tends to destroy. 
The very threat of it repels. The forces of war, 
crime, greed, degeneracy, and evil in general are very 
great. They threaten our civilization. But take the 
front of false glamor from them and let men see them 
for what they are, and men are repelled by them. 

The methods of moral force are intelligent love, 
truth, kindness, justice, and service, made incarnate 
in human life. Moral force, made incarnate, attracts. 
He who has real faith in God and man and who be- 
lieves in moral force is radiant, kind, just, and true. 
He doesn’t play false to his fellowmen. He doesn’t 
kow-tow to those in position and power just because 
they are in position and power. He doesn’t weep 
about the forces of disintegration and do nothing. 
He doesn’t maintain a closed mind in theology, eco- 
nomics, politics, or morals. He ever seeks the truth. 
He puts his faith in all that develops, enriches, and 
ennobles human] ife. He proclaims the worth of that. 
He is loyal to it. Intelligently, whole-heartedly, and 
unpretentiously he assumes his full share of responsi- 
bility for personal and social betterment. Men can- 
not help loving him. Moral force wins men. 

Moral force functioning vitally in the lives of men 
and nations would tend, by its very nature, to elimi- 
nate war, injustice, and a great deal of crime and 
mental illness. It would strive unceasingly to solve 
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the unemployment problem and the paradox of want 
and plenty. It would give men faith. It would give 
men a sense of meaning. 

The course of moral force is not completely 
charted. The rich possibilities that lie before men are 
far from known. Moral force cannot solve the world’s 


A Reflection of the 


problems in one fell swoop. Moral force cannot be 
dropped like cloaks on the shoulders of men. But its 
faith and its method of action win men and build life. 
In the attraction of moral force and in its power to 
overcome the forces of disintegration lies the hope of 
the world. 


Sublime in Nature 


Lorena M. Gary 


HE influence of nature upon Byron’s creative 
power is immeasurable. After one reads his 
radiant descriptions of rosy mornings at sea, 

of sunshine on the snow-capped Alps, of pine forests 
outlined against the glow of sunset, of moonlight on 
the Mediterranean, and feels with him the “poetry of 
heaven” expressed in the stars, one can but wonder 
what poetic heritage Byron would have left to future 
ages if he had remained in England all his life. Cer- 
tainly something of wonder and grandeur would have 
been lost from English literature which never could 
be replaced, for Byron was inspired by natural scenery, 
as the sudden flashes of iridescent imagery in “Childe 
Harold,” “Don Juan” and many of his other poems 
reveal. These flashes occur in digressions from the 
regular theme, and in brightness they resemble dia- 
monds in a setting of gold. Tney never lose their 
sparkle, either in their setting or taken alone. Just 
what process of the human mind made these gems 
will never be known until the mystery of creation is 
solved. The nearest approach that man can make to 
finding out how the beauty, the sublimity, the ra- 
diance, of nature can be transcribed into words is to 
be mentally alert to the few revelations which a poet 
makes in his lifetime concerning the way in which his 
poetry comes into being. 

Byron was moved by natural beauty, and con- 
sidered it more conducive to the creation of great 
poetry than any artistic production made by man.* 

*A letter to Byron’s sister gives more light upon his opinions 
of what he considered artificial. It was written at Bruxelles, in 
1816. “It would be difficult for me to write anything amusing; 
this country has been so frequently described, and has so little 
for description, though a good deal for observation, that I know 
not what to say of it, and one don’t like talking only of oneself. 
We saw at Antwerp the famous basons of Bonaparte for his army, 
which were very superb—as all his undertakings were, and as for 
churches, I have stared at them till my brains are like a guide- 
book:—the last (though it is heresy to say so) don’t please me at 
all. I think Rubens a very great dauber, and prefer Vandyke 
a hundred times over (but then I know nothing about the matter). 
Rubens’ women have ali red gowns and red shoulders—to say 
nothing of necks, of which they are more liberal than charming; 
it may be very fine, and I suppose it may be art, for ’tis not 
Nature. . . . Imagine to yourself a succession of avenues with 
a Dutch Spire at the end of each, and you see the road... . 
not a rise from Ostend to Antwerp—a molehill would make the 
inhabitants think that the Alps had come here on a visit; it is 
a perpetuity of plain and an eternity of pavement (on the road), 
but it is a country of great comfort, and of singular though tame 
beauty, and, were it not out of my way, I should like to survey 
it less cursorily. The towns are wonderfully fine. The approach 
to Brussels is beautiful.”” (L.and J. Vol. III, p. 382.) 


In writing of this in his Journal, 1821, he said: 
“From Milton’s powers of painting (in ‘Paradise 
Regained’), I will still contend, that images drawn 
from what is Beautiful and Sublime in Nature, are 
more poetical than images drawn from art.” 

Byron did not believe that the highest form of 
poetic creation arises from that which is artificial.* 
The descriptions in his poetry give evidence that he 
practiced this theory, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. He may have been unaware that any theory 
or principle was working when his greatest creative 
power was at its best. He saw, he felt, he was in- 
spired; therefore the images came to him and he 
transferred them into everlasting impressions by 
means of words. How or why the right words came 
to him is as great a mystery as is the origin of the 
words themselves. 

In November, 1813, he expressed himself in his 
Journal thus: 

“T am a lover of nature—an admirer of Beauty. 
I have seen some of the noblest views in the 
world. But in all this—the recollections of bitterness 
and more especially of recent home desolation, which 
must accompany me through life, have preyed upon 
me here; and neither the music of the Shepherd, the 
crashing of the avalanche, nor the torrent, and moun- 
tain, the glacier, the forest, nor the cloud, have for 
one moment lightened the weight upon my heart, not 
enabled me to lose my own wretched identity in the 
glory around, above, and beneath me.” 

Even though this was written when Byron was 
depressed and, as was often the case, dwelling upon 
his own troubles, there is a reflection that his mind 
was not free from the spell of his surorundings. What 
does it matter that he did not identify himself with 
the glory around him at that time or at any time? 
He breathed a spirit of beauty into his poetry which 
will always live, and if the truth could be known per- 
haps he lost himself more fully than he realized. Then, 
too, it must always be remembered in reading Byron’s 
Journals and letters that he was not always in the 
same mood, and what he felt to be true at one time 
might not be true at another. This is by no means an 
unusual occurrence in the mind of man. Anyone who 
is easily impressed and who lives to the fullest extent 


*Byron makes one exception to this. He wrote the follow- | 
ing: ‘In Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ is there an image more striking than his 
‘shapeless sculpture?’ Of sculpture in general, it may be ob- 
served that it is more poetical than nature itself, inasmuch as it 
represents and bodies forth that ideal beauty which-is never to 
be found in actual nature.” (L.and J. Vol. V, p. 549.) 
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may appear to be inconsistent. But that is beside the 
point here. 

In September, 1816, Byron crossed the Alps. 
The descriptions which are recorded in his Journal 
at that time show how powerful was the effect of the 
sublimity and beauty upon the poet. On the evening 
of September 16, he wrote: ‘The view from the 
highest points of today’s journey comprized on one 
side the greatest part of Lake Leman; on the other, 
the valleys and mountains of the Canton and Fribourg, 
and an immense plain, with the lakes of Neuchatel 
and Morat, and all which borders of these and the 
Lake of Geneva inherit; we had both sides of the Jura 
before us in one point of view, with Alps in plenty. 

. Stones fall with great rapidity. .. . 

“The music of cows’ bells (for their wealth, like 
the Patriarch’s, is cattle) in the pastures (which reach 
to a height far above any mountain in Britain), and 
the Shepherds’ shouting to us from crag to crag, and 
playing on their reeds where the steeps appeared al- 
most inaccessible, with the surrounding scenery, 
realized all that I have ever heard or imagined of a 
pastoral existence . . the effect I can not de- 
scribe.” 

As a result of the inspiration of this day there is 
this stanza in ““Manfred’”’— 


Hark! the note, 
The natural music of the mountain reed— 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable—pipes in the liberal air, 
Mix’d with sweet bells of the sauntering herd; 
My soul would drink those echoes. 


Five days later, September 23, he wrote: .... 
“heard avalanches still; . rode to a_ higher 
Glacier—twilight, but distinct—very fine Glacier, 
like a frozen hyrricane. Starlight, beautiful, but a 
devil of a path! Never mind, got safe in; a little 
lightning; but the whole day as fine in point of weather 
as the day on which Paradise was made. Passed whole 
woods of withered pines, all withered; trunks stripped, 
and barkless, branches lifeless; done by a single win- 
ter,—their appearance reminded me of me and my 
family.” 

This was later transformed into sublime imagery 
in ‘‘Manfred.” 


O’er the savage sea, 
The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 
We skim its rugged breakers, which put on 
The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 
Frozen in a moment. 


And the trees became— 


Like these blasted pines, 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless. 


A letter to John Murray shows that Byron was 
an accurate observer of the scenery about him. This 
observation is reflected in his poetry, but here is a 
verification in his own words, written from Ouchy, near 
Lausanne, June 27, 1816: 

“T am thus far (kept by stress of weather) on my 
way back to Diodati (near Geneva) from a voyage in 
my boat round the Lake; and I enclose you a sprig of 
Gibbon’s Acacia and some rose leaves from his garden, 
which with part of his house, I have just seen. You 
will find honorable mention, in his Life, made of this 


‘Acacia,’ when he walked out on the night of conclud- 
ing his history.’”’ (It is a coincidenee, whether acci- 
dental or designed, that Byron visited Gibbon’s house, 
and wrote this letter to Murray, on the anniversary 
of the completion of Gibbon’s work, June 27, 1787.) 

“T have traversed all Rousseau’s ground, with the 
Heloise before me; and am struck, to a degree, with 
the force and accuracy of his descriptions and the 
beauty of their reality. Meillerie, Clarens, Vevay, 
and the Chateau de Chillon, are places of which I shall 
say little, because all I could say must fall short of the 
impressions they stamp.” 

Byron was interested in the Chateau de Chillon, 
which later became the setting for his poem, “The 
Prisoner of Chillon.”’ Of this he wrote to John Mur- 
ray: 

I will tell you something about Chillon. 
A Mr. DeLuc, 90 years old, a Swiss, had it read to 
him, and is pleased with it, so my sister writes. He 
said that he was with Rousseau at Chillon, and that 
the description is perfectly correct. But this is not 
all: I recollected something of the name, and find the 
following passage in ‘The Confessions,’ Vol. 3, p. 
247, Liv. 8th. 

“ “De tous ces amusemens celui qui me plut 
davatange fut une promenade autour du Lac, qui je 
fis en bateau avec De Luc pére, sa bru, ses deux fils, 
et ma Therése. Nous mimes sept jours a cette tournée 
par le plus beau temps du monde. J’en gardai le vif 
souvenir des sites qui m’avoient frappé a l’autre 
extremité du Lac, et dont je fis la description, quelques 
années aprés, dons la Nouvelle Heloise.’ This nona- 
genarian, De Luc, must be one of the deuz fils. He is 
in England—infirm, but still in faculty.” 

It seemed that Byron was moved by something 
more than the natural beauty at Chillon. There was 
a weird fascination at the place which appealed to 
him. In his Journal he wrote: “Went to Chillon 
through scenery worthy of I know not whom; went 
over the Castle of Chillon again.’’ Evidently there 
was a charm which drew him back to the place. Here 
he found inspiration for his poem, which mingles the 
natural elements of the surroundings with the terrify- 
ing atmosphere of the old dungeons. Notice the 
lines: 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls: 

A thousand feet in depth below 

Its massy waters meet and flow; 

Thus much the fathom line was sent 

From Chillon’s snow-white battlement 
Which round about the wave enthralls: 

A double dungeon wall and wave 

Have made—and like a living grave. 

Below the surface of the lake 

The dark vault lies wherein we lay; 

We heard it ripple night and day; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knocked 

And I have felt the winter’s spray 

Wash through the bars when winds were high 

And wanton in the happy sky; 
And then the very rock hath rocked 
And I have felt it shake unshocked 

Because I could have smiled to see 

The death that would have set me free. 


In 1817 Byron was in Venice. The city of gon- 
dolas, canals, and carnivals suited him. Then, too, 
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it was free from the noise of a metropolis. The boats 
gliding up and down the streets were restful after the 
confusion in other cities where he had been living. 

In July, 1817, he wrote to John Murray: 


I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand; 

I saw from out the wave her structure rise 

As from the stroke of the Enchanter’s wand: 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 

O’er the far times when many a subject land 

Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her 
Seventy Isles. 


The ‘Bridge of Sighs’ is that which divides, or 
rather joins, the palace of the Doge to the prison of the 
state. It has two passages: the criminal went by the 
one to judgment, and returned by the other to death, 
being strangled in a chamber adjoining, where there 
was a mechanical process for the purpose. 


This is the first stanza of the new canto; and now 
for a line of the second: 


In Venice, Tasso’s echo is no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier, 
Her palaces, ete., etc. 


You know that formerly the gondoliers sang always, 
and Tasso’s Gerusolemme was their ballad. Venice is 
built on 72 islands. . 


In a letter to James Wedderburn Webster, the 
Englishman who had purchased Newstead Abbey, 
Byron’s early home, Byron wrote a detailed account 
of what Venice meant to him. Perhaps there is a 
slight suggestion of irony in the letter. Byron did not 
seem very eager to have Mr. Webster visit him. 

“You ask about Venice; I tell you, as before, that 
I do not think you would like it, at least few English 
do, and still fewer remain there. . . . Venice is not an 
expensive residence (unless a man chooses it). I keep 
four horses on one of the islands, where there is a 
beach of some miles along the Adriatic, so that I 
have daily exercise.* I have my gondola, and about 
14 servants, including the nurse for a little girl (a 
natural daughter of mine), and I reside in one of the 
Mocenigo palaces on the Grand Canal... . 

“It (Venice) is not so: gay as it has been, and 
there is a monotony to many people in the Canals 
and the comparative silence of the streets. Tome who 
have been always passionate for Venice, and delight 
in the dialect and naiveté of the people, and the ro- 
mance of its old history and institutions and appear- 
ance, all its disadvantages are more than compensated 


*This may have had some influence in making him change 
his mind about accepting pay for his poetry; ete. . . . “In the 
two years I have been in Venice I have spent about 5000 pounds 
and I need not have spent a third of this, had it not been that I 
have a passion for women which is expensive in its variety every- 
where, but less so in Venice than in other cities. You may sup- 
pose that in two years, with a large establishment, horses, house, 
box at the opera, gondola, journeys, and charity (for I have not 
laid out all upon my pleasures, but have bought occasionally a 
shilling’s worth of salvation), villas in the country, books bought, 
etc., in short everything I wanted, and more than I ought to have 
wanted, that the sum of 5000 pounds sterling is no great deal, 
particularly when I tell you that more than half was laid out in 
the Sex. 


for by the sight of a single gondola. The view of the 
Rialto, of the Piazza, and the Chant of Tasso are to 
me worth all the cities on earth, save Rome and 
Athens.” 

The influence of nature upon Byron’s poetry did 
not diminish as he gained in experience. Memories of 
scenes came back to him with vividness and were 
recorded; new beauties continually took form in his 
poems. In July, 1818, when he was living in Ravenna, 
the rich historical background inspired him to write 
much about ‘the famous old city. The following 
stanza from “Don Juan” was sent to Murray, July 29. 
It needs no comment. 


Sweet hour of twilight—in the solitude 

Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 

Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o’er, 
To where the last Caesarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest! Which Boccacio’s lore 

And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee! 


Entries in Byron’s Journal for 1821 show repeat- 
edly the susceptibility of his mind to nature. He 
wrote this at midnight after an evening spent with 
friends: “(Came home solus—very high wind—light- 
ning—moonshine—solitary stragglers muffled in cloaks 
—women in masks—white houses—clouds hurrying 
over the sky, like spilt milk blown out of a pail—al- 
together poetical. It is still blowing hard—the tiles 
flying, and the house rocking—rain splashing—quite a. 
fine Swiss Alpine evening, and the sea roaring in the 
distance.” 

The next year he wrote to John Murray: “I 
write to you from the Villa Dupuy, near Leghorn, 
with the islands of Elba and Corsica visible from my 
balcony, and my old friend the Mediterranean rolling 
blue at my feet. As long as I retain my feelings and 
my passion for Nature, I can partly soften or subdue 
my other passions and resist or endure those of others.” 

Perhaps the entry in the Journal on the night of 
October 17, 1823, shows more vividly than any other 
statement by Byron how strongly nature could move 
him; how it had power to dominate his mood: 

“My Journal was discontinued abruptly and has 
not been resumed sooner, because on the day of its 
former date (Sept. 30), I received a letter from my 
sister Augusta, that intimated the illness of my daugh- 
ter, and I had not the heart to continue it. Subse- 
quently I had heard through the same channel that 
she was better, and since that she is well; if so, for me 
all is well. . . . I know not why I resume it even 
now, except that, standing at the window of my apart- 
ment in this beautiful village, the calm though cool 
serenity of a beautiful and transparent moonlight, 
showing the Islands, the mountains, the sea, with a 
distant outline of the Morea traced between the double 
azure of the waves and skies, has quieted me enough to 
be able to write, which (however difficult it may seem 
for one who has written so much publicly to refrain) 
is, and I could summon testimonies, were it necessary, 
but my handwriting is sufficient. It is that of one who 
thinks much, rapidly, perhaps deeply, but rarely with 
pleasure.” 

This is the last record Byron left of his feeling 
about nature, but if one wishes to know more about 
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it he has but to read the poetry. This stanza from 
“Don Juan” is only one of the hundreds which reveal 
the power of nature in Byron’s creative imagery: 


We'll talk of that anon. ’Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 

By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters sweep; 

*Tis sweet to see the evening star appear; 

’Tis sweet to listen to the night-winds creep 
From leaf to leaf; ’tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 


Nature was to him subline in its beauty, mighty in 


its forces, and inspiring in its ethereal and mystical 
newness. His poetry exhales this beauty; it lives by 


its power; it transports the soul by its freshness. 
How this has been accomplished ‘by the creative 
process in the working of Lord Byron’s mind is not 
revealed. He loved nature; he transcribed the imag- 
ery. The evidence is before all who read his poetry. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 

For these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


What the Church Owes the Community and 
What the Community Owes the Church’ 


Morley R. Hartley 


By love serve one another. Galatians 5:18. 


HIS centennial year is a time when we, along 
with other churches, might well consider 
again our relation to the community in which 

we live, and when the community might well con- 
sider its relation to the churches. And in this con- 
nection, I am thinking of the church and community 
in both their organized capacities and their unor- 
ganized capacities as individuals. 

What then does the church owe the community? 

If our text be valid, as I hold it is, and if the 
example of the Great Teacher is to be followed, then 
apparently there is no good thing that the church 
should not do for the community up to the limit of its 
ability and up to the limit of the community’s need! 

- For love gives and gives and gives; and love is 

interested in every soul and in every soul’s problems 
and needs. And Jesus gave and gave and gave—at 
last he gave even his life for the cause of truth and 
humanity. And Jesus was interested in every soul 
and in every soul’s problems. He was not only a 
preacher but a teacher. And he was interested not 
only in men’s souls and minds but in their bodies. 

Sometimes the church is accused of meddling if 
it speaks out on political and economic and health 
and other matters. But if our text, and the teaching 
and practice of Jesus, are anything to go by, then the 
church has a perfect right, nay, it has a great duty, to 
speak out on these and any other matters that are 
for the welfare of humanity and upon which there is 
need for such speech and for practical help. 

So, we do well to have a Chamberlain fund here 
in this church to help the unfortunate; and the church 
does well to support good political and economic and 
health movements; and it does well to support schools 
and colleges and hospitals and Y. M. C. A.’s, and 
boy scouts and girl scouts, and anything else that is for 
the good of humanity, provided there is need and it 
has the ability to meet that need. 


*A sermon preached on the occsaion of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the city of Galesburg, Ill., on Sunday, June 20, 
19387. 


Nevertheless, as society is organized today, in 
America at least, I believe that the church can best 
serve its community in three main ways: 

First, in giving theological guidance. 

There are, of course, many other institutions in 
the community that have a perfect right to give 
theological guidance, but not many of them are very 
well qualified; and one of the greatest institutions in 
our midst—the public school—is expressly forbidden 
by law to do so, and rightly so. So that the privately- 
supported college and a few homes, comparatively 
speaking, are the only institutions outside the church 
that are capable of giving this theological direction, 
and that are free to do so. 

And from the liberal point of view, there is tre- 
mendous need for such direction. For, from the lib- 
eral point of view, superstition and idolatry are still 
rampant in our nation and in this community. Thou- 
sands of people in this community are still being 
taught the doctrines of eternal torture, the infallibility 
of the Bible, the infallibility of the church, the deity 
of Jesus, the blood atonement, the second coming of 
Christ, the power of men to forgive sins, magical 
conversion, magical character-building, and the like. 
Thousands of people in this community still worship 
the Bible, and Jesus, and the mother of Jesus, and St. 
Peter, and St. Paul, and many other saints. Thou- 
sands still observe holy days and holy weeks and holy 
places, which to us is sheer idolatry. And the result 
of all such teaching is that thousands are living their 
lives in fear and foolishness and ineffectiveness, and 
moral and social progress is being retarded. Every 
once in a while we read of someone, usually in our 
Southland, who lets a snake bite him or fasts nearly 
to death, in order to show his faith in the Bible, or for 
purification. 

So, each church, according to its best under- 
standing, should, through well-trained ministers and 
church school leaders and its members as individuals, 
give to the community theological direction. 

Second, in giving moral and ethical guidance. 

Here again, the church is not the only institution 
that owes the community moral and ethical guid- 
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ance. Indeed, this is something that every institu- 
tion and every individual owes to the community 
according to its and his ability and opportunity, in- 
cluding even the public school. For I believe in 
character education in the public school. 

Albeit, society still looks, largely, to the church 
for moral and ethical guidance. And the church owes 
it to the community to give itself earnestly to the 
problems of character building and social living; to 
inculeating courage, courtesy, chivalry, honesty, in- 
dustry, purity, sobriety, unselfishness, self-control, 
universal brotherly love, and to the application of 
these principles to every relationship in life. 

And, from the point of view of most churches 
today, there is great need for this guidance. Old 
moral and ethical principles and customs are being 
challenged today as never before. The new and tre- 
mendous complexity of society calls for new inter- 
pretations and applications. Is the demand for the 
closed shop ethical and Christian? Do employers 
have the right to pay what wages they please and to 
work their men under any conditions that they please? 
Is war ever justifiable? These are some of the great 
moral issues of today and the church should apply 
itself earnestly to finding the right answers. 

From the liberal point of view there is special 
need for guidance in the technique of character build- 
ing and society building. For liberals do not believe 
in miraculous or magical character-building or society- 
building. They do not look for the return of Jesus on 
the clouds to set up his kingdom on earth. They do 
not look for divine intervention or miracles wrought 
by prayer in achieving these sublime ends. Liberals 
believe that these things will be accomplished through 
human instrumentalities, by the use of perfectly nor- 
mal and natural processes of right thinking and firm 
and decisive willing. They believe that the good so- 
ciety, called by Jesus the Kingdom of God, will be 
achieved by the application of Christian principles to 
every relationship of life. 

Third, most of all I think the church owes the 
community an example in ideal living. 

After all, it is true that “‘what you are speaks so 
loudly I can’t hear what you say.’”’ We may profess 
to believe in courage, and courtesy, and chivalry, and 
honesty, and industry, and purity, and sobriety, and 
unselfishness, and service, and self-control, and uni- 
versal brotherly love; we may profess to believe in 
world peace, in social and economic justice, and in the 
abolition of war and poverty and disease, but if we do 
nothing about it, if we do not try to practice what we 
profess, our profession will not carry much weight or 
influence. 

So then the church owes the community theo- 
logical direction, moral and ethical guidance, and an 
example of ideal living. 

What does the community owe the church? 

In the first place, I should say that the com- 
munity owes the church moral support. In this I 
would include appreciation, especially for the motives 
of the church. The church is not a perfect institution. 
Its teachings are not always right and its actions 
are not always Christian. But what similar institu- 
tion can compare with the church in unselfishness and 
the desire to help and serve? All can give appreciation 


of the motives of the church and its efforts to serve. 

Then, all can speak a good word for the church. 
In some circles today it seems to be the favorite indoor 
sport to criticize and belittle the church. As I have 
said, the church is not a perfect institution. Honest 
and constructive criticisms are always in order. But 
carping and ignorant and merely destructive criticisms 
are not in order. 

Again, most people could attend the services and 
activities of the church. The sick, of course, cannot. 
But most able-bodied people could arrange to attend 
many, if not all, of the services and activities of some 
church. Sunday has become altogether too much of a 
holiday instead of a holy day—not a holy day in the 
sense which I have condemned this morning, but holy 
in the sense that Sunday offers opportunities for 
moral and spiritual growth which no other day in the 
week offers. 

I have a great deal of sympathy for the man who 
says, “I have to work six days a week to make a de- 
cent Christian living and when Sunday comes I want 
every minute of it for myself.” But, as a rule, I 
think that is not the type of person who is the greatest 
sinner in this matter. The greatest sinner in this 
matter today is the person who does not have to work 
as hard as that to make a decent Christian living. 

We are sometimes told, “Oh, you must not ask 
that man to give much time to the church! Why, 
that man’s time is worth two dollars an hour!” Or it 
may be three dollars an hour or five dollars or ten 
dollars an hour. But that is the very man I should 
ask, and I will ask! For that is the man who can af- 
ford to give time to the church and the community, 
too. If his time is worth two or three or five or ten 
dollars an hour, he does not have to work many hours 
in order to make a decent Christian living. 

And it is amusing, as well as heart-breaking, to 
those who are interested in the church and moral wel- 
fare of the community to hear the excuses that people 
give for not giving time to the church. Many have 
time for school affairs, for clubs, for entertaining, and 
for visiting their friends, who have little or no time 
for the church. 

Again, most people, I think, could conscien- 
tiously join some church, at least so far as creed is 
concerned. 

Lincoln never joined a church, because he could 
not conscientiously do so. He said he would walk a 
long way to find a church with this simple creed: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength; and thy neighbor as thyself.”’ But 
today, with our fifty-seven varieties, I think most 
every one can find a church which he can conscien- 
tiously join and thus increase its influence in the 
community. 

Recently, about the most orthodox minister in 
this community read our new Universalist statement 
of faith. Then he said to me, “‘I believe every word of 
that—and a lot more.”’ Well, I think the most liberal 
man in the community could also say, “‘I believe every 
word of that,” if he knew how it was meant to be in- 
terpreted. And then there are churches today, of 
which this church is an example, which do not require 
subscription to any creed in order to become a mem- 
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ber. Church membership is on the basis of character 
and conduct, not on creed. 

These, then, are some of the ways in which the 
community should give moral support to the church— 
in appreciation, in speaking a good word for the 
church, in attending the services and activities of 
the church, and in joining some church when it can 
be done conscientiously. 

It goes without saying, surely, that the com- 
munity should give material support to the church. 
And that is true, I think, not only for the church 
member, but for the man who is not a member. For 
he, too, benefits by the presence of the church in his 
community. A business man said to me, a man who 
was not a church member and who seldom attended 
church but who supported one, “There is no contri- 
bution that I make more gladly than that to the 
church, for the church helps me in my business. I 
seldom lose any money on a man who is a church 
member.”’ And the presence of the church enhances 
the value of one’s property in a community. Who 
would want to live in a community without a church? 

But the church can not do its best work unless 
it is given generous material support. 

I have been speaking chiefly of what the com- 
munity as individuals owes the church. In closing 
I wish to speak a word about what the organized 
community owes the church. 


Reflections 


\ 

The organized community owes the church hearty 
co-operation wherever possible, and especially in the 
matter of helping to raise the moral tone of the com- 
munity. To this end, the community’s officials should 
be men of character and ability, men who can be 
sincerely respected and looked up to. Toa youth, a 
mayor, for example, is quite an important man in the 
community. If he be not a good and an able man, a 
youth is apt to get a wrong idea of importance and 
success. 

The organized community should encourage 
proper places for recreation, such as supervised play- 
grounds, parks, etc. It should discourage places of 
temptation, such as the saloon, the gambling den, the 
house of ill-fame, and the improperly conducted dance 
hall. 

In summary: The church owes the community 
theological direction, moral and ethical guidance, 
and an example of ideal living. The community as 
individuals owes the church moral and material sup- 
port, and the organized community hearty co-opera- 
tion in raising the moral tone of the community. 

This is the centennial year of our city. As we 
enter the second hundred years, let us see to it that 
our church is made as effective as possible in serving 
this community; and as members of the community 
let us do our full duty toward our church. 

“By love serve one another.”’ 


in England 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


N a recent debate in the British House of Lords on 
the League of Nations, Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood declared, ‘“‘War is drawing near, and I do 

not think anyone can doubt it.’”’ Those were not the 
words of an alarmist, but were spoken by one of the 
sanest statesmen in Great Britain. 

As I am writing this article in a little old world 
village tucked away in the North Downs, the sur- 
rounding hills are dotted with batteries of searchlights 
cutting up the darkness with their long silvery blades 
in search of enemy aircraft. How well do I remember, 
twenty years ago, watching those thin beams of light 
pierce the London fog in search of real enemy planes 
which threatened to blow us all to ‘kingdom come.” 
To put me at my ease, my host proudly remarked that 
those lights, and behind them the anti-aircraft bat- 
teries, were part of His Majesty’s Government’s re- 
armament program to make defenseless London the 
safest place on earth. 

During the past month, I have traveled from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats, and, with but few excep- 
tions, I found the average Britisher’s knowledge of the 
grave European situation dangerously limited. Every 
day, the Press drums into his mind the colossal scale 
of the Government’s rearmament program and of the 
solidarity and strength of the Empire, until John Bull 
is lulled into the complacent belief that as God is in 
His heaven all’s well with the Empire. The other 
day, the whole British Press came out in headlines 
when two hundred and fifty airplanes flew in mass 
formation over the heads of cheering thousands at 
Hendon, but no space was given for the three hundred 
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planes that flew over King Carol of Rumania during 
his visit the following day to Warsaw. 

The National Government’s recent successes in 
the numerous Parliamentary by-elections, indicate 
only too well the British taxpayer’s confidence in 
allowing Mr. Neville Chamberlain the right to spend 
the major part of a quarter of his income upon arma- 
ments. The Englishman may complacently believe 
in the might of Britain, but he is making a fatal mis- 
take if he is hoodwinked by the ignorant belligerency 
of the emotional propagandist into thinking that an 
arms race ends in world peace. In the long run, his- 
tory has proved that the old Roman aphorism, “‘S7 vis 
pacem, para bellum,’ has always ended on the field of 
Armageddon. By the very instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, armament expansion by one Power will always 
be followed by counter enlargement of fighting strength 
by the Power across the border. 

On the other hand, no one taking a realistic view 
of the present world situation, especially after having 
witnessed Japan’s appropriation of Manchuria, an area 
of half a million square miles with a population of 
thirty million defenseless people, or Italy’s annexation 
of Ethiopia, would advocate the total disarmament 
of a nation in a world at arms. One-sided disarma- 
ment will never usher in universal peace. 

The indefinite postponmeent of the world dis- 
armament conference was disheartening. Peace cannot 
ultimately be procured by postponement. Whoever is 
responsible for this tragic fact—and no nation is 
blameless—the fact remains that, instead of following 
the example of disarmament forced upon Germany, 
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as the victorious Allies were morally bound to do, the 
temptation was too great to delay any substantial dis- 
armament in the hope of keeping the enemy in a state 
of permanent inferiority. Germany’s dramatic rise to 
power under the leadership of Hitler is the answer to 
the short-sightedness and blunders of her victors. 

There is still time to save Europe from catas- 
trophe. The situation is dangerous but not hopeless. 
The other day a friend of mine, who is well known in 
British governmental circles, expressed the opinion that 
war in Europe could be averted if the Government 
could prevent Europe from reverting to the old policy 
of the balance of power. Ever since the breakdown of 
the League sanctions against Italy, it has been the 
aim of Britain to prevent the dividing of Europe 
into opposing camps of political philosophies or into 
rival combinations of Powers who wish to maintain 
or alter the status quo. 

It is for this reason that, during the past three 
years, British foreign policy has appeared weak and 
fluctuating. Great Britain is sitting on the fence en- 
deavoring to keep the bad boys of Europe from be- 
coming too friendly with each other. The Rome-Ber- 
lin Agreement is ignored. Friendly overtures are 
being made to Japan. Prince Chichibu, who arrived 
in England for the Coronation, is still being feted as a 
guest of the Government, while Germany is wonder- 
ing how much faith she can put in her recent pact 
with Japan. 

The Government, in spite of the breakdown of the 
Non-Intervention Committee, still hopes to isolate 
the Spanish Civil War. The Labor Party may sup- 
port the Valencian Government and the Tories may 
favor General Franco, but, as a recently retired naval 
commander explained to me on the train to Glasgow, 
it would be to the advantage of the Empire if the 
opposing forces in Spain could be stalemated into a 
compromise. A strong Spain, either Liberal or 
Fascist, would be a serious threat to British sea power, 
especially with an Italian or German alliance. 

If Spain went Fascist under German-Italian 
influence, the entrance to the British Mediterranean 
sea route would be threatened from Algeciras and 
Spanish Morocco. The long sea route via the Cape 
of Good Hope would be enfiladed by submarine and 
air bases in the Canary Islands and from the coast of 
Rio de Oro. A weak and divided Spain has been the 
aim of British imperial policy for the past two hun- 
dred and fifty years. It is for this reason that Great 
Britain has tied Portugal to her apron-strings in order 
that she may have a footing, if necessary, in the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

Since the announcement of her rearmament cam- 
paign, Britain has regained from the Dictators the 
prestige she lost over the Manchurian and Ethiopian 
affairs. In all parts of the country the rearmament 
program is greeted with enthusiasm. The man in the 
street feels that Britain must be able to stand up to 
the fist-shaking tactics of the Dictatorships. He har- 
bors no love for the Fascist or for the Communist. 
He simply wishes to be left alone, voicing the words 
of Shakespeare, “‘A plague on both your houses.” 

In spite of the anti-gas drills, air defense exer- 
cises, the appeal to housewives to save their old tin 
cans and old iron by the Government, which fears a 


shortage of these precious metals owing to the dis- 
location of the Spanish mines, the British people are 
still sick of war. Membership in the League of Na- 
tions Union may have dropped, as recently stated, 
fifty percent, but I am confident that no British 
Government would dare to declare war until the 
people had been convinced that every avenue of peace 
had been fully explored. 

At the present moment, Britain is experiencing 
a trade boom, but at the same time, while talking to 
groups of working men in London and the north, I 
discovered a certain amount of pessimism as to what 
was going to happen when the unproductive armament 
boom had run its course. After watching Germany, 
the workers realize only too well that an armament 
boom is but an artificial stimulant to trade and, there- 
fore, only gives the worker a temporary duration of 
employment. After the armament boom, and if the 
channels of international trade are not opened up, 
Europe will again be driven into the depths of depres- 
sion. Ina Europe armed to the teeth and with hungry 
men in the streets, I fear that the temptation will be 
too great for the Dictators to divert the attention of 
the idle masses from the new economic depression at 
home to battlefields abroad. 

If war is averted today, it will come tomorrow 
unless the channels of international trade are opened 
wide. ‘Trade barriers must be broken down. Eco- 
nomic appeasement must go hand in hand with po- 
litical appeasement. In the modern world, no nation 
can live unto itself. Fundamentally, a genuine world 
economic recovery can only be advanced and the fear 
of war removed, if an economic and political settle- 
ment is brought about between the democracies and 
the dictatorships. Dr. Schacht of Germany once re- 
marked, ‘‘Whether nations get enough to eat with 
Democracy or with Fascism is not decisive. What is 
decisive is that they get enough to eat.” 

The United States, through the efforts of Sec- 
retary Hull, is playing its part to bring about world 
economic appeasement. A heavy responsibility rests 
upon the statesmen of Great Britain in following the 
lead given by the United States and in bringing about 
the political appeasement of Europe. 


* * * 


A LETTER TO AN EDITOR 


The Religious Telescope prints the following letter to an 
editor: 

“Dear Editor—Please send a few copies of the obituary of 
my aunt, Mrs. Mary H . Also publish the enclosed account 
of the marriage of my niece. Also mention in your personal notes 
that I have two hound puppies for sale cheap. As my subscrip- 
tion is out, please stop the paper, as times are too hard to waste 
money on a church paper that comes once a week, when the 
daily contains the news I want.” 

The editor of the Telescope says he did not receive this letter 
but does get some that steer in that direction. We doubt if any 
editor received the above, for it has some of the earmarks of a 
fabrication. For instance, a man interested in the sale of hound 
puppies is not likely to be interested in his aunt’s obituary or in 
publishing an account of the marriage of his niece. To us this 
letter appears to have two authors. The first part is the product 
of a woman’s pen and the last half was penned by some Esau, 
for we see upon it the hands of Esau. Obviously, the letter is a 
fabrication. At any rate none of our subscribers would write 
such a letter— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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The Mid-West Institute at Turkey Run 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


OR Easterners the business of driving out to 
Turkey Run, Indiana, seems foredoomed to be 

a kind of ordeal by fire. If one stands the heat 
everything is all right afterward. At least so it seems 
to the manager of the Publishing House, who, this 
year, even as the editor of The Christian Leader last 
year, drove through record-breaking heat to get to the 
Mid-West Institute of the Universalist Church. Fol- 
lowing the route recommended by Superintendent 
Etz the journey was 1,265 miles from Boston to Tur- 
key Run. Coming back, by another route, the speed- 
ometer showed a little over a thousand miles. The 
only possible explanation for this is that the General 
Superintendent wanted me to see as much of his 
native Ohio as possible. This year the fates that 
control the weather added a cloudburst to the heat 
wave. We drove past miles of flooded corn-fields and 
in places over roads where water ran twelve inches 
deep. Little creeks that had become roaring torrents 
necessitated detours which helped to make the Etz 
route from Boston to Turkey Run a four-day journey. 

Both the Institute and the beautiful park in which 
it is located make the journey well worth all the effort, 
however. Driving up to the Recreation Building, 
which is the center of Institute activities, Sunday 
evening, Mrs. Lalone and I were welcomed cordially 
by Dean Mabel Esten and by a smiling Dr. Etz, who 
wanted to know why the Lalones were so slow. 

The thirteenth annual Mid-West Institute of the 
Universalist Church, from July 11 to 18 of this year, 
was a success in every way. Under the able leadership 
of Dean Esten and the assistant dean and registrar, 
Vesta Keach, who had a fine staff of helpers, every- 
thing ran off with a minimum of hitches and a maxi- 
mum of smoothness, and on schedule. This, in itself, 
represents no small triumph in organization, for there 
were 143 registered delegates, and these, together with 
faculty members, chaperones, camp mothers, fathers 
and hosts and hostesses, made a total camp population 
of nearly 190 people. This year the Institute used the 
buildings of what was formerly a CCC camp directly 
across the large oval field from Turkey Run Inn. The 
barracks had been transformed into dormitories; 
the Recreation Hall was used for assembly purposes; 
the old officers’ quarters became the Faculty Club; 
and the infirmary was used as headquarters for the 
dean and registration offices. In the grove back of 
the building, clustered around the picnic shelter, were 
the tents of those delegations which did not elect to live 
in the dormitories. A large group from Concord, 
Michigan, had a neat little tent village of its own, while 
farther down the road a delegation from Iowa was en- 
camped. Mr. Schneider’s Ohio crowd slept in the 
dormitories, but did their own cooking in the picnic 
shelter. I pitched my tent on a knoll in the trees 
right next door to Donald Evans and his Clinton, 
Illinois, delegation. 

Early Monday morning delegates from Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky and Alabama 
gathered for their first classes. The program and 


| faculty were complete except for the course on “Re- 


ligion for Today,” which was to have been given by 
the Rev. John Clarence Petrie. Mr. Petrie was un- 
avoidably prevented from being present, and had to 
send word to that effect at the last minute. Other 
courses given were: “Church School Methods for 
Primary Grades,” by Mrs. Clinton Scott of Peoria, 
Illinois: “The Rise of Liberal Religion in the United 
States,” by Superintendent Roger F. Etz; ‘Methods 
in Young People’s Work,” by Miss Vesta Keach; 
“Social Implications of Religious Liberalism,’ by 
the Rev. Edward A. Day of Rochester, Minnesota; 
“Critical and Interpretative Studies of the Bible,’’ by 
the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt of Muncie, Indiana; and 
“Recreational Training for Leaders,’ by the Rev. 
William G. Schneider of North Olmsted, Ohio. 

These courses were all wisely given in two sec- 
tions: the first section for experienced church school 
teachers and for students above high school age, and 
the second section for inexperienced church school 
teachers and students under or at high school age. 
This, of course, meant that each instructor in effect 
had to teach two courses, or at least rearrange his 
material for two age groups. The instructors did the 
extra work cheerfully, however, and the result was a 
vastly improved institute over former years, when all 
age groups were mixed together. From my occa- 
sional and informal visits from class to class, I can 
gladly testify to the high standard of the work given. 

Tuesday night a four-hour downpour came down 
on the heads of the camping instituters. The folks 
from Michigan and Iowa, who were located down in 
the valley of our little camp ground, got pretty 
thoroughly sozzled. They were good campers, how- 
ever, and in spite of the rain that fell intermittently 
on Wednesday they dried out their bedding and 
clothes by the fire in the shelter and camped on. 
Thereafter it rained intermittently pretty much all 
the week. Even that failed to dampen the spirits of 
the Mid-West instituters, who went on with their 
classes and their play and their camping. An enthu- 
siastic hard fought baseball tournament in which Ohio 
took on the rest of the country was carried through 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday afternoons. 

Throughout the week Jack Davis, editor of The 
Daily Institooter, “The World’s Gratis Newspaper— 
It’s Free,” kept us informed about the doings of the 
Institute and the instituters. Mr. Davis very cour- 
teously invited me to be the editor for the Friday 
edition of the Institooter, and this was especially pleas- 
ant because it enabled me to write up the whole- 
hearted and vociferous weleome which the members 
of the tribe of Turkey Run gave to Miss Georgene 
Bowen, who arrived at Marshall Thursday noon. 
Tuesday at the camp assembly Dean Esten had read 
a telegram from Miss Bowen announcing her forth- 
coming’ arrival to visit the Turkey Run Institute. 
Plans were immediately set on foot to welcome her 
in the traditional Turkey Run manner. Thursday 
morning at half-past eleven a long procession of gaily 
bedecked cars carrying costumed delegates left the 
Park and drove to Marshall. There, after parading 
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around the town, led by Dr. Etz and Dean Esten, the 
delegates met Miss Bowen and escorted her in state 
back to the camp. Thursday evening Miss Bowen 
talked to the assembled instituters on Japan and the 
Japanese people and the work at Blackmer Home. 
The intense interest of these young people in what 
Georgene Bowen had to say was registered by the fact 
that in spite of the Stunt Night program which had 
been arranged to follow the address, the audience 
kept their speaker answering questions for nearly 
forty minutes following her address. 

Friday evening the entire camp population gath- 
ered at the Commissary for the annual banquet and 
business meeting of the Turkey Run Mid-West In- 
stitute. Here I was given the courtesy of the floor and 
had the pleasure of addressing the delegates for a few 
minutes and bringing the greetings of the Publishing 
House staff to our Mid-West Universalist people. Presi- 
dent Harold Hart, who presided, announced that after 
seven years as president of the Mid-West Institute he 
was retiring, and had requested the Nominating 
Committee not to consider him for renomination. 
The Institute delegates honored Mr. Hart, and ex- 
pressed their appreciation for his long service and the 
splendid work he has done in building up the Mid- 
West Institute, by making him an honorary member 
of the Institute Board. The new officers elected were: 
President, the Rev. Donald K. Evans, Clinton, Illi- 
nois; vice-president and dean, Mrs. Mabel Esten, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; treasurer, Mrs. Beatrice Wood, 
New Madison, Ohio; and trustees, Sidney Esten and 
Oscar Vogt. 

One significant sign of the vitality of our churches 
in the Mid-West was the large number of ministers 
that were present at this Institute. Dr. George Cross 
Baner from Akron, Ohio, was there; the Rev. George 
Henry Wood of New Madison, Ohio; the Rev. Donald 
K. Evans of Clinton, Illinois; the Rev. James Mc- 
Knight of Avon, Illinois; the Rev. Edward A. Day of 
Rochester, Minnesota, the Rev. William G. Schneider 
of North Olmsted, Ohio; the Rev. Morley R. Hartley 
of Galesburg, Illinois; the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt 
of Muncie, Indiana; Dr. Clinton L. Scott of Peoria, 
Illinois; and the Rey. Phillips Thayer of Urbana, Ili- 
nois. Dr. Etz and the manager of the Publishing 
House made a grand total of thirteen Universalist 
ministers at the camp. 

It would be most pleasant to write at length of 
one’s impressions of the Mid-West Institute, but 
space forbids. This record would be incomplete, 
however, without mention of the magnificent recrea- 
tional leadership of the Rev. William G. Schneider of 
North Olmsted, Ohio. Mr. Schneider can make 
people sing with unbounded zest and at the same 
time produce harmony. He can and does cheer the 
homesick and make the shy student forget his shyness 
in healthy play. He radiates good will and enthusiasm, 
and communicates his spirit to young people all 
around him. 

Another feature of this Institute that stands out 
in the mind of a visiting stranger is the beautiful sun- 
set service which the young people themselves conduct 
at Sunset Point. Here, in a spot overlooking the river, 
surrounded by breath-taking beauty, as the twilight 
deepened into night, these young people conducted 


their evening service with simplicity and dignity that. 
moved me beyond words. 

The Universalist Church is fortunate indeed in 
having a Mid-West Institute situated at such a 
beautiful spot as the Turkey Run State Park. We all 
owe a debt of gratitude to Sidney and Mabel Esten 
for the large part they have had in bringing the In- 
stitute there, and in helping to keep it there and de- 
velop it in such a splendid manner. Fortunate indeed 
is the church which can send its young people to this 
place of great natural beauty, where they may study 
to be better Christians and more effective churchmen 
in the midst of a forest whose trees were old when their 
great grandfathers were in their cradles. 

* * * 


THE 112th OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Ionia C. Twitchell 


HE 112th Ohio Universalist Convention was held from June 
20 through June 24 at North Olmsted, Ohio, with the First 
Universalist Church, of which the Rev. William G. Schneider 
is pastor, as host. The opening meeting of the convention was 
a worship service on Sunday evening, conducted by the local 
pastor, with the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president of the 
Universalist General Convention, as preacher. Mr. Emmons 
spoke upon ‘‘The Broader Universalism.” 

The Ohio Church School Association met on Monday, the 
program opening with a devotional service under the direction 
of a local church school class. Routine business occupied the 
forenoon, with the Rev. George H. Wood presiding. In the 
afternoon, Mrs. Lula Limpert led a round table discussion for 
church school superintendents. The Rev. Donald K. Evans, 
president of the Illinois Church Schoo] Association, addressed 
the group on ‘‘The Building of a Church School.”’ 

The Association elected the following officers: President, 
the Rev. George H. Wood of New Madison; vice-president, Miss 
Carol Froelich of North Olmsted; secretary-treasurer, the Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley of Milford; trustee for three years, the Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr of Columbus. Mr. W. W. Warner of Kent 
and Mrs. W. Clinton Williams of Attica are continuing trustees. 

The Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D. D., of Cleveland, was the 
speaker on Monday evening at the platform meeting. Dr. Lup- 
ton spoke upon the theme, ‘‘Dead and Alive Again.’”’ The devo- 
tiona] period was led by the Rev. George H. Wood. 

The Young People’s Christian Union convened on Tuesday 
with the president, Robert O’Neal of Akron, in charge. Miss 
Catherine Joy of Akron, state devotional director, led the worship 
service held prior to the business session. The Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr of Columbus addressed the young people, suggesting 
frontiers upon which modern youth may work. Officers elected 
for the coming year are: President, Miss Goldie Miller of Patas- 
kala; vice-president, Miss Helen Limpert, of North Olmsted; 
secretary, Richard Redmond of Kent; treasurer, Miss Carol 
Decker of North Olmsted; junior superintendent, Robert D. 
Mills of Akron. A picnic was held at a local park after the 
business. meeting. 

The ministers of the state gathered for dinner on Tuesday 
evening to hear the Rev. Charles A. Hallenbeck of Kent discuss 
“The Minister and Social Problems.” The Rev. George Cross 
Baner, D. D., of Akron presided at the platform meeting on this 
evening, with the Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, as speaker. Mr. Lalone took as 
his theme the expression, ‘‘Your Church in Action.” Dealing 
with the varied activities of organized Universalism, Mr. Lalone | 
gave the Convention a vivid sense of the Church as a progressive 
agency in the religious and social world. 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary Association sessions 
were held on Wednesday. Mrs. Julia Mills of Akron conducted 
the devotional service, reading a number of poems dealing with 
concepts of God. Mrs. Mary Bechtle of Kent, president of the 
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Ohio W. U. M. A., presided at the business session. The Rev. 
Martha G. Jones of Jersey conducted a service of memorial for 
the fourteen members of the organization who had died during 
the year. A gain of seventeen members was noted. 

Mrs. Ezra Wood of Nw Haven, Conn., first vice-president 
of the W. N. M. A., was presented to the Convention and de- 
livered a noteworthy address. Declaring that only ten percent 
of the women of the Universalist Church belong to the W. U. 
M. A., Mrs. Wood challenged the group to join in the national 
effort to enlist the non-members in the work of the association. 

Mrs. Ethel M. Allen of Columbus presented the report of 
the committee on resolutions and recommendations. Consider- 
able spirit was displayed in the consideration of a recommendation 
dealing with the bulletin published by the national organization. 
Originally presented in rather critical terms, the question of 
jurisdiction arose, and the recommendation was amended to 
suggest ‘‘more material of timeliness, news value, and practical 
assistance’’ for the Missionary Bulletin. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Mrs. Mary Bechtle of Kent; vice-president, 
Mrs. Anna Kirker of Little Hocking; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Carnahan of Cincinnati; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Bertha Scott of Akron; treasurer, Mrs. Mary B. Cline of 
Norwalk; trustees, the Rev. Martha G. Jones of Pataskala and 
Mrs. Julia Mills of Akron; Clara Barton Guild secretary, Mrs. 
Mary Parker of Kent. 

Tradition has designated Wednesday evening as the time of 
the occasional sermon, delivered this year by the Rev. George H. 
Wood of New Madison. Mr. Wood took as his subject, ‘“‘Modern 
Religious Liberalism, Its Negative and Positive Aspects.”’ (The 
sermon appeared in the July 17 issue of The Christian Leader.) 
The Rey. Stanley C. Stall presided upon this occasion and the 
Rey. William G. Schneider, minister of the entertaining church, 
conducted the service of communion, assisted by members of 
his board of trustees as deacons. 

Church business was considered on Thursday with the Rev. 
Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, president of the Convention, pre- 
siding. The Rev. Martha G. Jones offered the prayer of conse- 
cration at the opening of the session. Dr. George Cross Baner of 
Akron, assisted by the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of Columbus, Mrs. 
Julia Milis of Akron and Miss Betty Jane Pomeroy of North 
Olmsted, conducted a memorial service in connection with the 
report of the committee on necrology. The following were elected 
as officers of the Convention: President, the Rev. Carl H. Olson 
of Cincinnati; vice-president, the Rev. George H. Wood of New 
Madison; secretary, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley of Milford; 
treasurer, J. P. Mead of Kent; trustees for three years, Clifford 
H. Stroh of Eaton; chairman of the nominating committee, Mrs. 
R. S. Limpert of North Olmsted; trustee of the Universalist 
Publishing House, W. W. Warner of Kent; preacher of the occa- 
sional sermon, the Rev. Harmon M, Gehr of Columbus, alternate, 
the Rey. Charles A. Hallenbeck of Kent; member of the Fellow- 
ship Committee for five years, James C. Woodard of Columbus. 
The invitation from the First Universalist Church of Eldorado to 
hold the 1938 convention there was unanimously accepted. 

The president, in his annual address, reported the reopening 
of the Universalist churches at Columbus, Lyons, Eaton, Miami 
City, with Woodstock and Westville actively seeking a minister. 
North Olmsted was noted as now having the services of a full- 
time minister. Stating that the trustees of the State Convention 
interpreted their function as one of aiding churches to become 
more active in the presentation of liberal religion, the president 
expressed satisfaction and pleasure at the co-operation of Ohio 
ministers and lay people in the achievements of the year. Mr. 
Olson recommended the departmentalization of state work as a 
means to further progress, stressing the fact that such a plan 
would minimize duplication of efforts and would reveal omis- 
sions in the present organizational work. Through departmental 
leaders, it was suggested, auxiliary organizations would have 
direct contact with board members and would thus be able to 
integrate their work with that of the entire church. A Department 
of Propaganda was suggested and the financial support of some 


local church was urged upon each Ohio Universalist. Recom- 
mendations passed by the body incorporated a number of these 
suggestions in the proposed program for the coming year. Vigor- 
ous support of the General Convention program was recom- 
mended. Membership of the Ohio Universalist Convention in 
the American Social Hygiene Association was voted. Support of 
the Mid-West Institute and the new Junior Institute for Ohio 
young people was voted. A state-wide church membership 
program was endorsed. A recommendation was adopted calling 
for the state board to investigate the possibility of an Institute of 
World Affairs for the mid-western Universalists. The continua- 
tion of the advisory finance committee, to suggest investment 
policies, was recommended. 

The Convention banquet was held on Thursday evening 
with the Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring of Cleveland as speaker. 
Dean Albert I. Spanton of Akron presided as toastmaster. The 
newly elected officers were presented to the group of over two 
hundred diners and they spoke briefly, indicating the purposes 
of their organizations for the coming year. 

During the Convention, numerous musical selections were 
presented by members of the local church. The contributions 
of the young people’s choir were especially noteworthy. More 
than two hundred and fifty were registered as attending the 


sessions. 
* * * 


HOW ONE RETIRED MINISTER “KILLS TIME”’ 
Arthur W. Grose 


HE writer has been “retired” and “‘off the payroll” for just 
over a year. What seems to give most concern to many 
friends is how I find occupation. ‘‘What do you do with your 
time?” they say. I have become quite convinced that with a reso- 
lute purpose not to allow any one to make a loafer out of me 
(the Townsend plan does not tempt me!) and with a still lively 
imagination, I can escape dry rot for a while. 

I submit a few of the many events of the past week. 

A little over one week ago (Friday) I arranged to sublet the 
Boston apartment where we have made our home since last 
November. In anticipation we had already removed our more 
personal belongings, books, clothing, ete., leaving furniture, 
dishes, etc., still needed there. 

Early the next morning I had prepared my final meal and 
taken my hand baggage, swept and washed the floors, and was 
all ready to greet the new arrivals early, to save time to attend 
to the errands at the telephone, gas, electric and other offices, 
and make all the necessary arrangements for transfers of services 
without interruption, saving time for final personal business and 
to keep my appointments at the birthday party of a six-year-old 
girl, the ‘jamboree’? Scout meeting of a twelve-year-old boy, 
and several evening engagements, before starting for a Sunday 
appointment to help out a minister out of health. 

That “tale of two cities’? has ample material for a volume. 
I will merely refer in passing to the fact that it combined church 
and school in appropriate Mothers’ Day services, which only 
just began the events of the day. 

Monday morning found me in serious discussion in a Boston 
office, which put me, without even picking up hand baggage, on 
the earliest New York train, with so little time left during the 
next day largely in one of the world’s largest banks (where those 
who know will testify that incredible time can be wasted over 
very trivial things, at times) that I could not spare a moment 
to call up personal friends before I managed to catch the night 
boat back to Boston. Arrived there on the earliest possible 
train from Providence, I had claimed the assistance of the ele- 
vator boy (he had a key to the superintendent’s office) to start 
me well along on a full day’s work which had to be completed 
before noon, and was. By one in the afternoon, the lady chauf- 
feur had joined me, packed the last of our baggage in the car, 
picked up two local neighbors, and with several errands en route 
had completed our two hundred mile trip before sunset, had our 
dinners on our own table and ‘“‘called it a day.” 
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Wednesday morning meant early rising to be ready for 
painters and paperhangers at eight o’clock sharp, with the job 
of the complete refinishing of kitchen, pantry and two down- 
stairs bedrooms to be completely accomplished from, and in- 
cluding, floors to ceilings, and side walls, with the four of us co- 
operating, within two days. Yet there are those who think 
country people are slow. Before the second day had passed, how- 
ever, I had learned that the burial of a dear friend was scheduled 
for the next morning, 150 miles away. I met them as they ar- 
rived on the train from New York in the pouring rain before sun- 
rise, sharing their experiences at the local cemetery and elsewhere 
as far back on their return trip as Boston. That gave time for 
final business to be cared for before I slept in Portland, Maine, on 
Saturday night, and was back at the farm for Sunday noon, with 
the ever-faithful chauffeur to meet me in response to the tele- 
phone message from two hundred miles away. Not exactly 
difficult to find something to do. 

The above, of course, is indeed a bit unusual, though notin 
the least surprising. But today, for a typical day, we have had a 
rat hunt and a woodchuck hunt, with four boys, three girls and a 
dog to provide additional excitement, but with the children to 
come around later and assure us that they would all, and others, 
be here on Sunday, June 6, in our free neighborhood library 
(our own books), when we launch a Sunday school for all ages. 
So far today I have written fourteen letters. The postman has 
brought me letters from Massachusetts, New York, California, 
Texas, Washington State, New Hampshire, Alabama, France 
and England, together with these magazines—Time, Life, Unity, 
The Christian Leader, the News Week, and the daily Boston 
Herald. The mail is always heavy on Friday. 

The lady chauffeur found time from cooking, housework, 
carpentry and a few other things to take one eighty-eight-year- 
old neighbor to visit a pert old lady of ninety-nine years who, 
of course, does her own work. Yesterday was devoted to a sixty- 
year-old, just running on for a few days from Yakima, Washing- 
ton state, to visit some friends, with a dinner party to christen 
our newly decorated kichen-dining room in the good old-fash- 
ioned way. 2 

What do we do with our time? Yes, there are a few things 
occasionally. And we expect to go to church every Sunday as a 
rule and return to greet the already eager prospects for our quite 
unprofessional Sunday school in our own home later. 

Yes, friends, not even an alleged ‘‘retired’’ minister, if he 
is alive, can complain that he has nothing left to do to “‘kill 
time.” It is still true that ‘‘the world is so full of a number of 
of things that all of us ought to be happy as kings.’”’ Some of us 
are. Whynot? And Iam not nearly so sure of even the kings! 

Thomaston, Maine, May 22, 1937. 


* * * 
CO-EDUCATION* 
Masahito Ara 


HE problem of co-education has many aspects. I would like 
to give some explanation regarding the problem in Japan 
from the social point of view. 

Women’s position in society in this country is by far lower 
than that of western countries. There may be various reasons 
why their position is so low compared with that of Europe and 
America, but, I believe, the most influential one is the feudalism 
in Japan which leaves some of its traces to today’s society and 
naturally to the ideas of ordinary people. 

As you know, that system of society had a long history in 
this country, and it reached its perfect type in the days of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate (1603-1867). Under this society, the 
rank of bushi (warrior-knight) was regarded as a leading class; 
and physical power was most necessary to them, because it was 
everything in a battle of old days. The world believed that 
women had no power of this kind. In classes lower than the 


*A talk given May 12 at the regular meeting of the Student 
Discussion Group at the House of Friendship, Tokyo, by a stu- 
dent in the Literature department of Tokyo Imperial University. 


bushi, women’s position was not at all higher than that of the 
bushi, because most women could not work outside of their 
houses. Industry was not advanced in those days enough to give 
opportunities for women to work. Therefore most women were: 
bound to houses, especially to cooking, washing, sweeping and 
bringing up children. Though these tasks required much labor, 
they would not realize the virtue of women in these tasks. In 
short, the economical ability of women was not really regarded. 
in the feudal age. A certain thinker says that the social position. 
of women is always in proportion to their economical ability in 
society. This remark can be safely applied to the women in. 
those days. 

Their social position was too miserable to think it was true. 
For instance, they were obliged to leave their husbands when they 
did not bear a child in three years after they married. This idea 
was so prevailing at that time that every married woman had to. 
follow it without complaints. A certain educator adopted this. 
idea as one of those rules concerning the morality of women. He 
published a famous book containing this rule. It was given to: 
girls immediately before they married. This book says as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘We can freely divorce those wives who are fond of much 
eating, luxurious dresses, or visiting temples many times.’” 
They had not the liberty of a human being. They were nothing 
but slaves of men. 

This tendency was made stronger and justified by Confucian- 
ism, which was introduced from China and had turned into a 
spiritual supporter of the Tokugawa Shogunate. The keynote of 
this idea based upon the idea of looking down upon women. It. 
disdained love affairs. It denied boys and girls to take their seats: 
side by side when they were seven years old. 

It is needless to say that co-education was out of the ques- 
tion in those days. Education was limited only to men, not. 
women. Because women who are in the state of slavery needed 
not to learn at all. 

The Meiji Restoration (1868) destroyed feudalism and intro- 
duced capitalism into this country. As capitalism has grown, 
the social position of women has been gradually reformed in 
many points. They need not part with their husbands when 
they cannot bear any child in the whole years of marriage. 
Elementary education has been compulsory to both sexes. 
But, we cannot say that equality in the true sense is today enjoyed 
by women in higher education, women cannot learn the same 
lesson with that of men, and they have very few opportunities 
to study there. The world opinion is that the same standard. 
of education is quite needless for women. A man of common 
sense says that a highly educated woman is very difficult to 
control and unsuitable for a wife, because a wife should follow 
her husband always. Their brains are still now much influenced 
by the feudal idea of women. Most of the women who are 
satisfied with their position call their husband, “my master.” 
They are a slave in many points. How can co-education be prac- 
ticed today under such conditions? I believe that we cannot. 
have the new education without giving up this idea. 

* * * 


WE ALL HAVE OUR TROUBLES 


The stencil imprint on the wrapper of your paper brings 
to you every week an exact statement of your subscription ac- 
count. . If it reads “January 37” that means that your subscrip- 
tion is paid up to January 1, 1937, and you should long ago have 
sent your check. But, alas, most of our readers wait until a bill 
is sent to them, paying no attention whatever to the stencil im- 
print on the wrapper. In printing, mailing and labor we calculate 
that every bill costs us ten cents. Why put us to this extra ex- 
pense, when you can quickly calculate any week your standing 
with The Watchman-Examiner? We send bills to all in arrears 
three times a year. Yet there are some who claim that they 
never get a bill. It must be Postmaster General Farley’s fault! 
Since the mails are so undependable, why not glance at next 
week’s wrapper and let us hear from you if the stencil bears the 
mark of June 1, 1937, or any earlier date? Remember that sub- 
scriptions are payable in advance.—Watchman-Examiner. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A COMPANION IN MISERY 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

No matter what bad words you may have thought, said, 
written or printed about Rhus Toxicodendron, they are totally 
inadequate in expressing the feelings of one who has been a recent 
victim of poison from it. 

Not long ago, a barefooted boy ran through my yard and 
stole all my pond lilies. To aid my arguments against another 
invasion I said, ‘There is poison ivy down there by the water.” 

“Oh, that never bites me,”’ he said, as he straddled over the 
rope near the “‘No Trespassing”’ sign. 

Well, it surely bites me. Recently, with half my face swollen 
from eye to chin, I sneaked up to the grocery, sidling around, 
dodging people as best I could. In the store as someone eyed me 
curiously I said, “It isn’t leprosy. It is ivy poison.” 

Immediately I was the center of an animated discussion. 
One person advised me to use strong, brown laundry soap—‘“‘Rub 
right on.’’ Another said, “Sop it often with sweet spirits of 
nitre.” Someone else said, ‘‘Do your face all up in green plan- 
tain leaves.” 

Instead, I hied me to the drug store and bore home a bottle 
containing a brown, sticky liquid with an accompanying paint 
brush. 

This was warranted to “cure at once or money refunded.” 

After several days, and nights of rising from my pillow at 
all hours, gazing in the mirror and adding more brown paint to 

- the hideous surface, I repaired to my physician’s office. 

He wrote a prescription changing the color of my facial 
decoration from brown to white with a soothing ointment. The 
Paint soon dried the ‘‘gooey mess” and the ointment softened and 
removed it, leaving my cheek a delicate pink.. The improvement 
was so great I had a rash impulse to run out in the yard and “turn 
the other cheek,” but the memory of the nightly vigils and the 
atch, restrained me. 

My good brother, visiting me from Boston, donned gloves 
and jauntily attired went out and dug up nine roots and got 
poisoned himself. Fortunately I had a sufficient amount of the 
antidote to effect a speedy cure. 

So, Mr. Editor, don’t apologize for anything you may have 
said about Rhus Toxicodendron. You are right in advising people 
to keep on very good terms with it. 

Should you find any lack of wicked words in your vocabu- 
lary in writing further about it, just ask me to supply them before 
I forget my recent experience. 

Mary Shaw Attwood, 

Abington, Mass. 

* * 


AN EDITORIAL BY ELI BALLOU 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here is an editorial by Eli Ballou, which I have recently 
found in one of the old Universalist journals. It goes to show 
that this disturbing peace business among our clergy is not so 
modern as some would have us believe. To me this editorial is 
quite remarkable, appearing as it did before the Mexican, the 
Civil, the Spanish and the World Wars. Eli had peculiar rules 
of punctuation; commas seem to have been tossed into his 
writings by the handful. In copying the selection I have en- 
deavored to distribute those commas more equitably, have even 
deleted some. The spirit, however, cannot always be killed by 
the letter, nor by the period, the semi-colon and the comma. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


The editorial was published in the Universalist Watchman, 
May 31, 1845, and is as follows: 

One of the editors of the ‘‘Practical Christian” thinks we 
are getting rather radical on the subject of war and peace. Very 
well. We care not what you call us, radical or not. We have no 
hesitation in declaring ourself the uncompromising enemy of the 


war system, and the advocate of peace. We believe that war is 
unnecessary to the settlement of national difficulties, unreason- 
able—decidedly wnchristian, and one of the greatest curses of 
the world. If it is right for nations to go to war, then dueling, 
or a single combat between two individuals, is right; and if 
kings and presidents may justly settle their matter of disputes 
by an appeal to swords, guns, bayonets and cannon, then in- 
dividual neighbors, acting on the same principle, may lawfully 
use fists, clubs, etc., for the adjustment of their difficulties! 
War stands diametrically opposed to the spirit and principles of 
the gospel. The gospel is a system of peace and love. Its spirit 
is ‘‘Peace on earth and good will to men.”’ It is pure, unalloyed 
kindness to all. It requires us to love our enemies, and do good to 
those who may seek to do us evil. It admits of no war but the 
war of “overcoming evil with good.’”’ Light is not more truly 
the opposite of darkness, than is the gospel the antagonist of war. 
Indeed, I cannot but wonder in astonishment that Christians 
have been so insensible on this subject! 

Again, preach and write barbarous war, bloodshed, cruelty, 
continually among any people, and you have a barbarous people 
—a people who are ready to go to war for the least cause. A 
spark thrown among such a people is a spark of fire thrown into a 
powder magazine! But, preach and write peace—imbue the 
whole heart and soul of the people with its holy spirit, and such a 
people will avoid war as they would the pestilence of certain 
death! 


* * 


THE HIGH COST OF SLEEPING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In securing estimates of railroad fares to and from Chicago 
for General Convention expenses I have discovered that it will 
(New York, Chicago and return) cost a layman $30 more if he 
rides in a Pullman than if he rides in a day-coach. For instance, 
the regular one-way fare (in round numbers) is $18. In the Pull- 
man it is $27, plus the cost of the berth (either $6 or $4.80; the 
lower is the higher). That is, a round-trip by day coach will cost 
$36, but by Pullman it will cost $66. Thirty dollars for the 
privilege of traveling by day in a coach now no more comfortable 
than the modern air-conditioned day-coach, in order to sleep (?) 
two nights, puts the Pullman in the class with the “classy” 
hotels. 

The ministers who will obtain the clergy fare certificate ($2) 
early enough, may make arrangements to have clergy rate from 
New York City, which is $27 round trip in either the day-coach 
or the Pullman, but plus the Pullman berth charge of $6. 

May I suggest to all but my millionaire lay brethren, that 
it may be a good time for them to go on a “‘sit-down” strike (in 
the day-coach) in view of this excessive Pullman extra, refuse to 
“take it lying down.’’ We may not need berth-control, but when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission orders all fares reduced 
to two cents a mile, it looks hardly fair for the Pullmans to charge 
three cents a mile. With all due respect to that fine Universalist 
layman, the late George M. Pullman, it looks as if it were time 
for all but the gilt-edged traveling public to kiss the Pullman 
Company good-by. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 

* * 


GO GET A SHEEP FOR AN EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is in the nature of a protest to the lambasters. There 
are those among the readers of the Leader who were taught when 
young to have “respect for the opinions of others,” and wouldn’t 
it be good advice to give to a lambaster when he goes strutting 
through the lines of the Leader—making, by the way, a very 
pitiful show of himself—to urge him to go search for a publica- 


tion that has a sheep for an editor? 
Salve: 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


G. S. S. A. SUMMER SCHEDULE 


During the first week in August the 
G. S. S. A. office at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, will be closed. The second week 
Mrs. Stover will be here to carry on the 
work and to greet summer visitors. Miss 
Andrews will be away the first two weeks 
of August, back the third and away again 
the last of the month. Miss Yates, who is 
now in England, will be in the office be- 
ginning August 23. 

* * 
MIDSUMMER PACKET TO SU- 
PERINTENDENTS 


Mailed to all superintendents on July 
23 was a packet containing five pieces of 
printed matter. A Superintendent's Bulle- 
tin, a Guide through the Year 1937-38 for 
superintendents of all Universalist schools 
called What to Do—When to Do It, two 
leaflets printed by the G. S. S. A., one 
titled Before Church School Reopens— 
Matters Needing Attention, the other, 
What You Want to Know aboutG. S. S.A. 
Per Capita, Contributions and Offerings, 
and one leaflet from the Congregational 
Education Society, More and Better Work- 
ers for the Educational Program of Your 
Church. 

Preparing this material, having it 
printed and mimeographed, has taken 
many hours this month, always a crowded 
one at best. Yet we couldn’t stand it not 
to put into action at once some of that 
$68.38 balance in our treasury on June 30. 
And we decided helping superintendents 
evaluate last year’s work, catch a new 
vision of what next year’s might be, to- 
gether with some suggestions as to how to 
do it, would be our best investment just 
now. 

If any superintendent, because of ab- 
sence on vacation, fails to receive this 
packet, please send us word. It is too im- 
portant to miss. Yet your local postoffice 
doesn’t realize this and (because it’s in an 
unsealed clasp envelope) isn’t as careful 
about delivery as it would be with first 
class matter. 

* * 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTI- 
TUTE UNDER WAY 


“Once again we meet at Ferry Beach. 
It is good to know that the registration is 
the largest in several years. That means 
that religious education is becoming a 
more intelligent and deep-rooted concern 
of us all. It means that our churches are 
recognizing the educational function of 
religion and that religious education re- 
quires just as thorough preparation and 
calls for just as adequately trained leaders 
as any other kind of education. 

“The fellowship of this week is one of 
the richest things in the lives of those who 
have been here before. By next Saturday 
we shall have made newfriends, exchanged 


mutual experiences, gained the impetus of 
sympathetic fellowship and caught a vision 
of the great things we are trying to do. 
Let no one here a stranger be. Let all 
enter into the activities of the week. Let 
us be a true fellowship of good friends!’ 
This word of welcome from the dean of 
the Religious Education Institute, Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, appeared in the first 


issue of the Gray Quill, the institute’s 


daily paper. Copies of this were at every- 
one’s place at supper last Saturday night, 
when the Quillen dining room was filled 
with attendants at the conference as well 
as some house guests and a few remaining 
over from Young People’s Week. 

It seemed that the Institute was off to a 
good start. “One of the delightful things 
about being dean,” said Tracy Pullman in 
a final going over of details at the office last 
Thursday afternoon, “is that every person 
I’ve written to or asked personally to help 
us in the program has responded willingly 
and enthusiastically.” 

* * 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL CON- 
GRESS 


A gathering of great significance is to be 
held in Boston early in November. The 
American Branch of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the 
Churches will hold an International Good 
Will Congress from the 7th to the 11th. 
Careful plans are being laid for the meet- 
ings and prominent leaders will participate 
in them. It is none too early for church 
school officers and teachers of New England 
to begin to think of the possibility of at- 
tending one or more sessions. There 
will be meetings especially for youth which 
senior high and young people’s church 
school classes will wish to attend. Final 
programs will be available by early fall. 

* * 
OHIO REVIEWS THE PAST, PLANS 
THE FUTURE 


At the seventy-third convention of the 
Ohio Church School Association last 
month, the secretary reported twenty- 
three schools with a total enrollment of 
1,067. This does not include the feder- 
ated school at Cleveland.. There were 
two schools reporting a home department 
and fifteen reporting a cradle roll. The 
active school enrollment is 928. 

One definite accomplishment during the 
past year, as noted in the reports, was 
the planning of the Junior Institute in 
Caledonia, July 25-31. 

A new constitution was adopted this 
year. According to Article I: ‘‘This or- 
ganization shall be known as the Ohio 
Universalist Church School Association. 
Its purpose shall be the promotion of 
liberal religion and the development of 
educational methods and units to further 
the same.” 


Among the recommendations adopted 
was a request that the secretary compile 
and mimeograph a comparative statement 
showing the enrollment and average at- 
tendance of the several schools of the state 
for the past five years; a request that the 
G.S.S. A. send Ohio a field worker some- 
time this winter; an endorsement of the 
program sent out from the General Con- 
vention entitled, ‘‘The Church a Fellow- 
ship of Learners.” 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Rev. George H. Wood, New 
Madison; vice-president, Miss Carol Froe- 
lich, North Olmsted; secretary-treasurer, 
Rey. Harriet E. Druley, Milford; trustee 
for three years, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, 
Columbus. 

The credential committee reported 
twelve schools represented by thirty-two 
delegates and six superintendents. 

In a Superintendents’ Round Table, 
conducted by Mrs. Lulu Limpert, North 
Olmsted, she brought out the subject of 
tithing and talked of lesson materials. 
The Cincinnati plan of the past year was 
described by Mrs. Winifred Ellerbrock. 

The second talk was by Rev, Donald 
K. Evans, president of the Illinois Church 
School Association. His topic was, ‘‘Build- 
ing a Church School.” He spoke out of his 
experience as a minister with schools 
whose enrollment is below fifty. He said: 
“Tt is a wonder that we have church schools 
at all, because of the voluntary leadership 
which is mostly untrained and works under 
protest. There are many buildings un- 
suited for modern religious education. 
There is also a lack of a clear cut program 
of real religious education. Yet there is 
something vital in the most poorly equipped 
school to keep it going—the vitality of an 
ideal. Our task is to make the room fit 
the painting.’”’ He insisted that as much 
can be done with a class of three as with 
one of ten, that a school of twenty calls 
for as much consideration as one of five 
hundred. 

He closed with this thought: ‘‘Step out- 
side of your school and look at it. Church 
schools have a tremendous responsibility. 
Theirs is a task which leads to the estab- 
lishment of a Christian world. Great 
things can be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of equipment, a little thought, time 
and effort, even in small schools.” 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Two interested visitors at the G. S. 
S. A. office recently were Mrs. Guy 8S. 
Williams and Miss Mary Austin, of Omaha, 
Nebraska. They are leaders in the Uni- 
tarian church school there, and were 
spending a few days in Boston prior to 
enrolling at the Religious Education In- 
stitute at the Isles of Shoals. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


{Reports of Commissions of the Friends 
World Conference. (Friends Central 
Bureau, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
50 cents for the set of five paper-bound 
booklets.) 


For the World Conference of Friends, to 
‘be held at Swarthmore and Haverford 
‘Colleges September 1 to 8 of this year, 
much preliminary work has been done by 
groups of Friends all over the world on the 
five topics selected for consideration: The 
Spiritual Message of the Society, The 
Individual Christian and the State, 
Methods of Achieving Economic, Racial 
and International Justice, Education, and 
International Co-operation among Friends. 
Commissions have gathered together the 
fruits of the deliberations of concerned 
Friends in five careful reports. These 
will serve to focus the discussion at the 
‘Conference, which will be a working 
group of a thousand delegates divided into 
‘smaller groups of about fifty. Only three 
meetings will be public sessions; the rest 
will be for close examination of the issues 
Taised in the reports. 

Rufus Jones and an English Friend, T. 
Edmund Harvey, present the ‘spiritual mes- 
Sage,” but their papers: and the appended 
comments by a few others are not official 
pronouncements on behalf of the Society; 
no one can formulate a credo for the whole 
group, which contains people of widely 
‘different viewpoints and varied back- 
grounds. Moreover, it is recognized that 
the message cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in words; any statements are but 
indications of an experience and can never 
fully reflect that experience. 

Rufus Jones distinguishes Quakerism 
from both Catholicism and Protestantism; 
it was at its inception an attempt to re- 
cover the way of life revealed in the New 
‘Testament. It was therefore not just 
another sect or denomination, but a 
spiritual leaven. For Quakers worship is 
an act of preparation (through the silence 
of ‘‘an intensified pause, a vitalized hush, 
a creative quiet’’) for the direct reception 
of inward resources of life and power. 
‘This comes through the ministry of one or 
more Friends whose fresh, inspiring, il- 
luminating message ‘‘opens the gates of life 
to struggling and discouraged souls,” or 
clarifies the world’s need and the oppor- 
tunity of service which is opening for men 
and women of sensitive conscience. 

Out of the faith and the worship comes 
the service, the mission to oppressed hu- 
manity. This cannot be simply relief 
work with an immediate objective; its 
method and ultimate objectives must be 
consistent with the way and spirit of love. 
“Its way is deeply sacrificial and costly. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘y ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


It gives and shares, not merely goods and 
money, but life itself. It enters sympa- 
thetically and with an understanding mind 
into the heart and condition of those who 
suffer and who are to be helped.”’ 

This carries the implication that the 
Society of Friends must offer a prophetic 
service, one that is not identified with 
any party or system or prevailing theory. 
For it is the eternal aspect, the long-range 
values, which a religious, as contrasted 
with a secular, society, should cherish. 

“Tf the prophet is to be God’s messenger, 
he must wait till he sees,’ says Rufus 
Jones. Lest this sound like the kind of 
caution which has too often been the 
shame of organized Christianity, we should 
quote further, ‘“‘but when he sees, nothing 
on earth must keep him from saying the 
word which the hour needs to have said, 
or from doing the deed which the times 
demand.”’ 

Commission II has dealt with the theme 
to which the Conference in Oxford has 
been devoted in the last few weeks, the 
relation of the individual to the State. 
(Oxford has, of course, also considered the 
relation of the Church to the State, and 
those problems of social conflict to which 
Commission III has given so much 
thought.) As we should expect, the report 
on this subject upholds the obligation of 
the Christian to take a stand against 
national policies and community proced- 
ures which he believes to be wrong. But 
more valuable is the positive ideal, the 
picture of a free co-operating society of 
responsible personalities, which guides 
the authors of this report, particularly of 
the section prepared by an Anglo-Irish 
group. This is a particularly helpful and 
convincing treatment of the problem. 

It is in the light of this positive ideal that 
the practical questions are faced. How can 
we, as individuals and as a Society, find 
our true course in a State which falls 
short, as all do, of the ideal? How far can 
we take a personal and specific share in 
responsibility for policies of which we con- 
scientiously disapprove? If a Friend is a 
Member of Parliament, can he join the 
government? Even as Minister of Health 
he is a member of the Cabinet and carries 
a share of responsibility for the decisions 
carried out by the War Office and the 
Admiralty. Further, there are problems 
connected with the place of coercion within 
the State. The Commission offers what 
it recognizes to be very general principles. 
“The place of force must be a restricted 
and should be a diminishing one. Compul- 
sion is always a second best, even where it 
is unavoidable. It should in fact be al- 
ways aiming at its own elimination. ... 
Reliance upon it is only too apt to miss or 
spoil the chance of appealing to the best 
in men, of developing the sense of self- 


respect and responsibility, and of demon- 
strating the power of education, persuasion 
and confidence.” 

The Commission on methods of achiev- 
ing justice offers a long report of a hundred 
and twenty pages. Economic justice, 
racial justice, and international justice 
receive separate treatment by representa- 
tive sub-commissions. The Editor says 
that Friends should be ‘“‘pushed aside as 
impractical, visionary dreamers’’ unless 
they can demonstrate that evils can be 
corrected and justice brought about by 
peaceful, non-violent methods. 

The Report enumerates and analyzes 
the evils and injustices; in this it is in no 
way novel. But it shows the inner mean- 
ing of these wrongs in terms of human 
personality, and it shows, too, how much 
of the bitterness of conflict in our time 
may be traced to blind resistance to 
changes which would benefit the common 
weal. “Employers, the courts, and the 
public, by their continuous opposition to 
the right of labor to bargain collectively, 
have produced a fighting type of organ- 
ization rather than one which gives its 
undivided attention to working with the 
employer in the interests of mutual benefits 
and greater efficiency in industry.” 

One of the most interesting parts of this 
Report is the clear statement in tabular 
form of the pros and cons of sanctions. 
Here, of course, is the crucial difference of 
judgment between those who are “for 
peace but... .”’ and those who believe 
that only peaceful methods can bring real 
peace. Twenty-seven reasons for sup- 
porting sanctions are answered by a like 
number of reasons for distrusting military 
coercion. 

These reports—and we have no space to 


' deal with the one on Education, which 


has always been a major concern of the 
Friends—would be of great interest to a 
wider public. Prepared primarily to as- 
sist the delegates to a Quaker conference, 
they nevertheless deal with issues of the 
greatest importance today, and the point 
of view they express is one that is steadily 
winning adherents among people of all 
religious affiliations. At many points 
these reports come to grips more vigoro- 
ously with current issues than do the pre- 
liminary discussions which prepared for the 
Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences. 
Teles Del syapey 


= a = 


Physics in Recent Years 


The Renaissance of Physics. By Karl 
K. Darrow, Ph. D. (Macmillan. 
$3.00.) 

Your reviewer was once amazed at the 
statement of a college dean that very few 
students in his observation got anything 
out of their instruction in physics. This 
may have been the fault of the professor 
in some eases, for a good teacher, handi- 
capped by inadequate appropriations, can 
perform fascinating experiments if he 
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wishes with tin cans, tea-kettles, wire, and 
various odds and ends, and thus vitalize 
the attendant and simplified mathematics 
to the student. On the other hand, it 
seems true that the ardor of physicists in 
earlier years was somewhat dampened by 
the conviction that their subject was one 
in which the main avenues had already been 
laid out, permitting only the opportunity 
of filling in less consequential details. 
Again, so far as student background is 
concerned, there was certainly not the 
widespread development in applied science 
which we see exemplified in the radio and 
automobile of today, nor the effective and 
highly accurate popularization of science 
which has characterized recent years, and 
of which this book is an excellent example. 

Meanwhile, physics in recent years has 
come a long way from the laboratory of 
the natural philosopher of perhaps 1870 
to that of a Rutherford, a Compton, or a 
Millikan of today. This renaissance fol- 
lowed rapidly the discovering of radium 
by Madame Curie in 1908, and as our 
knowledge of the implications of radio ac- 
tivity increased, profound changes were 
brought about not only in the outlook of 
physics but also in the other sciences as well 
as in mathematics and philosophy. For 
example, the existence in physics of a 
problem has a strong power for calling 
into existence the mathematical technique 


for solving it, for the physicist is one who 
uses his sense for observing, mechanical 
and thermal instruments for measuring, 
and mathematics for reasoning. Thus, the 
field of mathematics, far from being the 
cut and dried subject of the popular mind, 
is affected by the law of supply and de- 
mand, and develops accordingly.. And 
there are those who feel that all the sciences 
aspire toward an ideal condition of perfect 
mathematical formulation to which physics 
is at present much the closest. Atomic 
theories, both in science and philosophy, 
have existed for years, but ours is a gen- 
eration which, first of all in history, has 
seen the atom. Additionally, the belief 
that. all things are made of a single sub- 
stance is old as thought itself, but we may 
now perceive the unity of nature not as a 
baseless dogma or a hopeless aspiration, 
but a principle of science based on a proof 
as sharp and clear as anything which is 
known. 

For has not the fixity of matter van- 
ished? May we not convert its atoms from 
the form of electrical particles into the 
form of light, or vice versa? The search 
for a universal philosopher’s stone is suc- 
cessful at last, for transmutation of the 
elements has been accomplished. But 
what do we gather from it all? No element, 
nor matter itself, nor light itself, is perma- 
nent. All that is perpetual is something 


of which they are made, incarnating itself 
in all of them by turn, and passing un- 
impaired from form to form. In the 
opinion of Dr. Darrow, the least adequate 
name for it is energy. Such is the alluring 
story unfolded in this book. 

Can the physicist now relapse? Just as 
this unity in nature was perceived, new 
and strange perplexities were arising once 
more, the lot of every truth seeker. But 
the physicist of today—and may his stu- 
dents profit thereby—feels at times as 
though he had suddenly stepped into 
a wonderful dreamland where the ancient 
prohibitions are void, the traditional bar- 
riers are down and the fixities of the 
familiar daylight world have passed into 
fluidity. He has found, scientifically, 
that truth advances not by a single road 
nor yet by many roads, but rather by a 
network of paths, which join again and 
again, expectedly or unexpectedly, and 
that the same mathematical theory may 
be appropriate to many pictures. He may 
not interfere with nature any more than 
an architect interferes with nature when 
he builds a house, but, adventurously, he 
may guide the course of nature to make 
her serve him, and equally guide her course 
in order to understand her. And such a 
working philosophy requires vigilance! 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Elmo Robinson of Menlo Park, 
Calif., called at Headquarters July 21. 
Mrs. Robinson plans to attend Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams’ Summer School of the 
Amateur Theater at Morrisville, Vermont. 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of Columbus, 
Ohio, preached at the Fork Ridge, W. Va., 
Universalist church on the morning and 
evening of Sunday, July 18. Mr. Gehr 
contributed violin selections to the musical 
portion of the worship service, accom- 
panied on the piano by his brother. 


Mrs. Fred S. Carver, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Newark, N. J., Universalist 
Society, died suddenly July 17. Dr. Roger 
F. Etz conducted the funeral service, 
which was held in South Orange, N. J., 
July 20. Burial was in Lincolnville, 
Maine, on the 22d. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of Swarth- 
more College called at the Leader office 
July 23. He was on his way to Hanover, 
N. H., to visit his married daughter. 
Mrs. Speight and the younger daughter 
are in Europe for the summer. 

Charles H. Stephens, honorary trustee 
of the Cincinnati Universalist church, 
sustained minor injuries in an automobile 
accident while returning from his law of- 
fice a few weeks ago. Mr. Stephens was 


and Interests 


crossing a street near his home when a 
truck bore down upon him. A sprained 
ankle and facial bruises resulted. Mr. 
Stephens is reputed to be the oldest prac- 
ticing lawyer in Ohio, being ninety-five 
years of age. He is now able to get about 
and full recovery is expected. 


D. W. Ricker of Riverside, Calif., called 
at Headquarters on July 20. He is visit- 
ing in the East during the summer. 

Rev. Robert H. Barber, student-pastor 
at the Second Church, Springfield, Mass., 
for the past two years, has accepted a call 
to become minister of the Universalist 
church in Scranton, Penn. 


Rey. and Mrs. Donald B. F. Hoyt of 
Brattleboro, Vt., sailed for England on 
the Statendam July 21. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached the 
sermon at the service of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Richmondville, N. Y., July 11. 

The wedding of Marjory Kenny Sar- 
gent and Chester Morgan Graves took 
place in the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, Washington, D. C., on 
Saturday, July 17, at 2 o’clock, with Rev. 
Paul Hunter officiating. Miss Sargent is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Sargent and the niece of Mrs. Miriam 
Simonds Knox. Miss Sargent was given 
in marriage by her father, and had as her 


only attendant her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
George W. Sargent, her matron of honor. 
Roy Addison Payne acted as best man. 
Following a wedding trip, the couple will 
return to Washington the first of Septem- 
ber and make their home at 1032 Irving 
Street, N. E. 


Rev. J. Mitchell Pilcher, formerly in 
our fellowship, now living at Brewton, 
Ala., is now southern editor of The Bard, 
a quarterly journal of verse published in 
Jackson, Mo. Mr. Pilcher is writing poetry 
and feature articles for various publica- 
tions, and recently published in the Ala- 
bama Christian Advocate a sermon on 
“Tmmortality.” 


Massachusetts 


Monson.—Although his pastorate of- 
ficially ended with July first, Rev. S. J. 
Willis has remained in town to conduct his 
share of the union services. These have 
been held in the Universalist church. On 
June 27, Mr. Willis received two members 
into the church, a father and son. On 
July 11, the Mason-Hale memorial vesper 
service was held in this church. The choir 
gave “The Holy City.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis will move to their new place of 
work in Manchester, N. H., in the week 
of August 8. It is the plan here to consider 
candidates for the pastorate in September, 
and to make a choice of a successor to Mr. 
Willis at as early a date as possible. 


_ minister and people. 
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Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
On Memorial Sunday, May 30, members of 
the Women’s Relief Corps, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
their auxiliaries, and the Sons of Veterans 
attended the service. On June 20, in ob- 
servance of St. John’s Day, Thomas Lodge 
of Masons and Revere Chapter of the 
Order of Eastern Star, attended. At the 
ladies’ night banquet of the Palmer Ro- 
tary Club, held Thursday evening, May 
20, in the high school, a cafeteria was served 
by the Ladies’ Social Union of St. Paul’s 
Church. The members of the Ladies’ 
Social Union had a dinner party at the 
Homestead Inn in Ludlow, Wednesday 
evening, June 9. Mrs. Frederic A. Mooney 
was the toastmistress. A church school 
picnic was held at Lake George, Wales, 
June 19. It was an old-fashioned picnic 
with swimming, boating, baseball and 
dancing. A Children’s Day service of 
songs, recitations, perfect attendance 
awards, presentation of promotion certif- 
icates and baptisms, was held Sunday, 
June 27, under the general direction of 
Miss Laura Tays, superintendent of the 
beginners and primary departments of 
the school. Church attendance for the 
first six months of this year has been better 
than it was for the corresponding period a 
year ago. The pastor has been re-elected 
secretary of the Rotary Club of Palmer. 


New York 


Floral Park.—Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
pastor. The church closed for the summer 
June 27. On this Sunday a union service 
was held at the Universalist church of 
Southold. Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, minister 
of the Southold church, preached a forceful 
sermon on “Onward with God.” Fifty- 
three of the Floral Park people journeyed 
eighty miles to attend the service. Others 
were present from Valley Stream and 
Flushing. Following the service a picnic 
lunch was enjoyed. Many of the visitors 
stayed for a dip in beautiful Peconic 
Bay. It was a happy occasion and a fit- 
ting climax to a busy and successful church 
year. The attendance at the services has 
been a source of gratification to both 
New people are 
coming to church and some are uniting 
with our fellowship. Three times this year 
the church has been filled to capacity— 
Easter, Memorial Sunday when the Floral 
Park Post of American Legion attended, 
and Children’s Sunday. There was an ex- 
cellent Children’s Day program in charge 
of the superintendent of the church school, 
Mrs. Horace Clapp. Three children were 
baptized. An organ has been installed 
with Miss Grace Joslyn as organist. An 
oil burner has also been put in. Both of 
these were made possible by contributions 
from church people and friends. The 
church will reopen Sunday, Sept. 12. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—The Universalist church 
has been hard hit lately by the death of 


Mrs. Albert L. Powers, who died July 15, 
and Mrs. Charles G. Furber, who died 
July 18, both of whom were loyal and de- 
voted members of the church. Rev. J. L. 


Dowson conducted both funeral services. 


Mrs. Powers leaves her husband and a 
daughter, and Mrs. Furber is survived by 
her husband. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Prof. Lorena M. Gary is a member of 
the Western State Teachers’ College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is dean of men 
at Swarthmore College. 

Rev. Morley R. Hartley is minister of 
the Universalist church in Galesburg, III. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Waterloo, Iowa. 

Dr. N. M. Grier is chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Lebanon 
County Mental Health Clinic, and is 
living at Myerstown, Pa. 

Dr. Arthur W. Grose is a Universalist 
minister recently retired from active ser- 


vice. 
* * 


DEATH OF DR. DODGE 

Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge, ninety- 
four years old, died Saturday, July 24, at 
his home in Morristown, N. J., after a 
long illness. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, the Misses Elizabeth and Mary 
Dodge. 

Funeral services Tuesday afternoon, 
July 27, were conducted by Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons, vice-president of the General 
Convention. 

* * 


SUMMER SERVICES 


The Universalist church in Eastham, 
Mass., which has been closed for some 
time, is now open for the summer months. 
Rey. William L. McKinney of Bridge- 
water preached on July 25, and will preach 
August 1. The preacher for Aug. 8, 15, 
22 and 29 will be Rev. Robert Weston of 
Schenectady, N. Y. The service is held 
from seven to eight p. m. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Last Arrangements 


Changes to put into effect the plan 
worked out for different courses covering 
all the principal world problems syste- 
matically can now be announced: 

At his own suggestion, Prof. Joseph 
Mayer, about to lecture in Central and 
Eastern Europe as the representative of 
the Institute of World Affairs, will post- 
pone until his return for the 1938 session 
of this Institute his course introductory 
to World Economic Problems. The course 
on the results of American Foreign Policies 
(Durkee) remains unchanged. 


Professors Coleman of Columbia, 
Laatsch of Vermont (and probably Davi- 
son of Middlebury) will collaborate with 
Professor Andrews in conducting one or 
two courses, besides round-tables and 
conferences on present world problems, 
emphasizing: 

1. Facts about the over-population, raw 
materials and trade controversies. 

2. Fallacies concerning the World War, 
its aftermath and present conditions in 
the world. 

3. The results of international moves to 
preserve peace. 

4. The Central European danger (see 
Primer of Peace) and other suggested 
topics. 

A.I.A. 


* * 


DR. MARTIN M. BROWN HONORED 


At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of North Adams Dr. Martin M. 
Brown was given the right hand of fel- 
lowship in honor of his seventy-fourth 
birthday. 

A local paper says of Dr. Brown that he 
is apparently as active as the day when he 
came to North Adams in the horse and 
buggy days. 

“It would seem to the observer that he 
never stops. Up almost with the dawn of 
each day, he works about the yard at his 
home on Prospect Street, taking great 
pride in the floral production around the 
place, and then hurries off to the North 
Adams hospital for the usual morning 
calls upon the sick. At home he has left 
what might be termed a near ‘houseful’ 
of children who range anywhere from the 
ages of six months to sixteen years. They 
are not the doctor’s, but just the neigh- 
bor’s children or some who have been 
privileged to visit for a few weeks. There’s 
a playground about the house and the 
youngsters are never without something 
for entertainment. 

“So it would appear that Dr. Brown is 
a believer in the Biblical phrase ‘Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.’ 
Among other things he finds opportunity 
to devote the necessary time to his church, 
and over at the First Universalist he is 
not only an official in several capacities 
but is looked upon as one of the most 
stanch of its membership. Somewhere 
along the line he finds time to serve as a 
member of the North Adams school com- 
mittee, the North Adams hospital staff, the 
Kiwanis Club and Masonic organizations 
and the Y. M. C. A. board. 

“Dr. Brown was only about half as old 
as the years prove him to be today when 
he first came to this city as a young physi- 
cian. He had been living on the farm with 
his folks at Jacksonville, Vt. While there 
has been quite a change in the methods of 
transportation and communication through 
the use of the telephone and telegraph since 
the doctor used a horse and buggy with 
which to make his calls, time has dealt 
kindly with the doctor. He has vigor and 
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great vitality and his zest for living keeps 
him as active as any youth of today. 

“Although ambitious to become a skilled 
physician, it is safe to say that the doctor 
had no idea of the amount of success with 
which he was destined to meet in his years 
of practice. Carrying a pill-box is all 
right, but Dr. Brown saw the possibilities 
of being of use to humanity by combining 
this sort of medicine with surgery. Again 
on his own initiative he started out to learn 
all that he could about the use of surgical 
instruments, and he did it. There is prob- 
ably no other doctor in western Massa- 
chusetts who has performed more opera- 
tions than Dr. Brown. . . . Perhaps these 
are some of the reasons why so many people 
have such complete confidence in the man 
who has just entered his seventy-fifth 
year. His many friends wish him many 
more years of health and happiness, hop- 
ing that his good work among men, women 
and children will go on forever.” 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
be presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
October 20-22, 1937, it being understood that where 
no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
as at present: 


Article I—Line 10 

Change “‘shall’”’ to “‘may.’”?” This makes action by 
the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
tory, as at present. 


Article II—Section 1 

Change last sentence to read as follows: ‘‘The Sec- 
retary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 
a member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.”’ 


Article II—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4, In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
Fellowship shall have power: 

(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
of any State Convention. 

(b) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
Church, or which violates the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, c, d, e, f to sub- 
sections, ¢c, d, e, f, g. 

Amend present sub-section “f” by adding after the 
last word, “‘exists,”’ the following: “and to authorize 
the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
with the General Convention.” 

Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as 
follows: 

(hk) To authorize the classification of ministers in 
fellowship under the following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 
with some State or the General Convention, and 
those actively engaged in denominational service or 
as officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. Those engaged in secular employ- 
ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
occasional or emergency preachers. 

3. Retired. Those who after years of active ser- 
vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer- 
salist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 
who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4. Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
‘with this Convention are engaged in the service of 


other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
fellowship. 


Article II—Section 7 

Amend so that the section will read as follows: 

7. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
rules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
place of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 
more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 
tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 


Article I1I—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. “Any State Convention, organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 


Article II1I—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and _ licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Convention of that state’”—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 


Article III—Section 3 

Amend so that it will read as follows: 

8. “Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen- 
tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 
and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 
vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 
acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.” 


Article III—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4. “No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.” 


Article I1I—Section 5 

Amend to read as follows: 

5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 


« 


shall present his written application to the committee 
of fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.” 

The rest of the section as at present. 


Article III 
Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 


Article III 
Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 


Article IV—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 
ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
has been disfellowshiped, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article TIT. 

(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iii. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present. 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 


Article 1V—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 
fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 
if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 


Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 


Article IV—Section 4 

Omit entirely. ‘The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 
ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply 
for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 


Article V—Section 1 

Amend beginning in line 4, after the word ‘“‘fel- 
lowship,” by omitting all beginning with the word 
“of” and ending with ‘‘as the case may be” in line 7, 
by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.” The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 


Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: 

1. “Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.” 


Article VI—Section 2 
Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: ‘some Uni- 
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versalist minister in good standing, shall unite in a 
letter requesting the”’ 


Article VI—Section 3 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

3. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 


Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 8 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: 

4, “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain in 
effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 
shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 


Article VII—Section 1 

Line 3, change ‘‘a Committee of Fellowship” to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the inteilectual equipment, 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 
promise of useful service in the ministry.” 

The rest of the section to remain as at present. 


Article VII—Section 3 
Line 7, change “a Committee’”’ to “the Committee.” 


Article VIII—-Section & 

Line 6, omit the word “suspend” so that the line 
will read: ‘Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 


No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
x & 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the 
By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 3, by substituting for 
the words “shall be invested and expended” the words 
“may be invested or expended” so that the section 
shall read: ‘3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
which no specific designation has been made may be 
invested or exrended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
vention is not in session.” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
= is 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Dual Fellowship has been granted to Rev. Walter 
Raymond Blackmer (Congregationalist) of Rich- 
mond, Vermont, as of July 6, 1937. 

T. W. Horsiield, Secretary. 
~ + 
SPECIAL FAMILY RATES AT FERRY BEACH 


During the period from August 21 to Labor Day, 
the Ferry Beach Park Association will offer a special 
rate for families (two or more people) of 30 percent 
less than the scheduled charges for board and lodg- 
ing. This is an experiment to encourage Universalist 
families and their friends to take advantage of the 
splendid facilities during the two weeks when the 
Boy Scouts are present on the camp ground. For 


reservations and further information, write to R. F. 


Needham, Secretary, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE 
On Aug. 20 and 21 the Murray Grove Association 
will hold its annual fair in the Ballou House at Mur- 
ray Grove. 
The proceeds of the fair go to cover a major por- 
tion of fixed charges, taxes and insurance, and it is 


‘sincerely hoped that all members and friends will be 
_ as generous as in the past. 


Any contributions or salable articles will be 
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greatly appreciated by the chairman of the fair 
committee, Mrs. G. Wilmer Suplee, 3216 North 
17th Street, Philadelphia. 

After July 31 address care Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, N. J. 

The Birthday Party will be held Aug. 28, and con- 
tributions should be sent to Miss Irene H. Douglass, 
281 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

+e 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 

The 49th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Indiana, from 
August 24 to 27, inclusive, for the transaction of any 
business that may legally come before it and to act 
upon the following proposed amendments to the 
Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-a, by inserting 
after the word “‘officers’’ the words “‘and trustees;’’ 
and by striking out the word “annual’’ and inserting 
in its place the word “biennial.” 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-b, by inserting 
after the word “officer” the words ‘‘or trustee except 
the Secretary and the Treasurer,” and by striking 
out the word ‘“‘three”’ and inserting in its place the 
word “‘two.” 

To amend Article IV by striking out in its entirety, 
Section 3. 


To amend Article IV, Section 4, by striking out 
the phrase, “June first for the ensuing term,” and in- 
serting in its place the phrase, ‘‘the first day of June 
next preceding the biennial convention.” 

To amend Article V, Section 1, by striking out the 
words “annual conventions” and inserting in their 
place the phrase, “regular meetings every two years 
beginning in 1937;’’ and by striking out after the 
words “‘but, if no,” the word “annual” and inserting 
in its place the word ‘“‘regular,’”’ and by striking out 
after the words, ‘‘shall be called to be held as afore- 
said the,’’ the word “annual’’ and inserting in its 
palce the word “regular.” 

To amend Article V, Section 4, by striking out the 
words “‘annual conventions” and inserting in their 
place the words “regular meetings.”’ 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
+708 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 

The first annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church (incorpo- 
rated August 25, 1936) will be held Monday, August 
9, at 1.30 p. m.,in the Quillen, Saco, Maine, to hear 
reports, elect officers and directors, and take action 
on any matters that may legally come before it. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 
oh ES 
REGULAR BROAL CASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C. S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 
eycles. 


Subscribe NOW ! 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon nil 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water .. ..- 
Rooms with Bath .. 1.2 2s 2. «« 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 
Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. K 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


During recent military operations in the 
Far East one side captured the other’s 
general. An enyoy was sent to negotiate 
his exchange. é 

“We will give you four colonels for him 
said the officer. 

The offer was declined. 

“Hight majors?” 

EING, ¢ 

‘What, then? 

“We have given the matter most care- 
ful consideration, and the least we can 
accept is two dozen tins of condensed 


milk.””—Exchange. 
* * 


bed 
, 


Antiphonal 
Readings... 


His wife was busy at her desk, with 
bills all around her. Suddenly she looked 
up from work. 

“How many fish did you catch last 
Saturday, dear?” she asked her husband. 


“Six, darling,’’ he replied, with remi- e Per 
hilcue prided pers Great Literature Used to Evoke a Religious Mood 


“T thought so; that’s what you usually 
catch, isn’t it? That rascal of a fishmonger 
has charged us for eight.’”—EH xchange. 

* * 


/” Free Worship . ccc 


At the annual prize-day of a certain “T congratulate you on the splendid collection, 

eat the head boy rose to give his reci- Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship. It 
ation. * ° 

+ Byviandlas Romane erie anen ate is time our Protestant Church turned to such a col- 
vociferated, “lend me your ears!”’ lection for the enrichment of the worship services. 
i ached et ee 8 re a While of course I would not deny that the Psalms 

efeated pupil, sneeringly, ‘“‘that’s Mrs. 7 : : : 

Biggs’ boy!’ He wouldn's be kiasmether’s and certain other portions of the Scripture have a 

son if he didn’t want to borrow something.” beauty and vitality which we can ill afford to lose, 

—Exchange. I am conscious also of the limitations of such ma- 
ok * . . . . 

Magistrate ache motor nearer terial for purposes of modern inspiration. Your 
ficer has stated that you used bad lan- own selection from the treasures of all ages supplies 
guage when you were stopped.” a real need, and the valuable indexes give the book 

Motorist: “Well, you see, I was in a a flexibility of use which doubles its value.” 
tantrum at the time.” 

Magistrate: ‘‘The make of your car —Prof. Albert E. Bailey, author of “The 
ap interest me in the least.”—Wind- Gospel in Art,” “The Use of Art in 

Tolar. - ete e es ° 

+78 Religious Education,’ “Religion in Art 

The Wagner act “‘to diminish the causes Series,’ “The Life of Christ,’ “Christ 
of labor disputes” has been in force for in Recent Art.” Chicago Theological 
some little time now and we couldn’t have a 


had more labor trouble if there had been Seminary, Chicago. 


two Wagner acts.—H. J. Phillips in 
Newark Evening News. 
* * 


Punctuation is being simplified, an edu- i 
cator tells us, and while we are at it, can’t “Price $1.00 each 
something be done about the chap who 
punctuates his conversation with ‘‘Yun- 
nastan’ what I mean?’—Buffalo Evening 
Star. 


In lots of 25, 90 cents 50 of more, 75 cents 


* * 


Now that the circus has been unionized, 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West may follow suit e ° ° ° 
as soon as the Indians can agree on mini- Universalist Pp ublishing House 
mum hours for robbing the stage-coach._— 


New York Sun. 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 
Jerry: “Say, Bill, if you had $5 in your 
pocket, what would you think?” 
Bill: “I’d think I had on somebody else’s 
pants.’”’—Windsor Star. 


